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Provides Exercise and Amusement 
for ONE or FIFTY Children at a time 


There are many times when a large number of children are to be accommo- 
dated with Playground Apparatus, but because of the limited Playground area 
available this is hardly possible, consequently the children are not supplied with 
the proper kind of equipment to facilitate exercise and amusement. In cases of 
this kind Merry-Whirls are particularly desirable since they require only a small 
area and accommodate so many children. i] 

In operating the Merry-Whirl, children obtain not only amusement but uncon- 
sciously derive from it the best of exercise to their limbs, backs, chests and shoul- 
ders. 

Another valuable feature of the Merry-Whirl is that it gathers children in a 
large group, thereby preventing any antagonism. 


Send For Free Catalog 
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The World at Play 


San Antonio Carries Bond Issue—On May 
19th, San Antonio, Texas, was to hold an election 
for a bond issue containing ten different items, 
each to be voted on separately, and totaling $4,- 
755,000. Of this account $400,000 was for pub- 
lic parks and playgrounds. 

The Lions’ Club of San Antonio, while stand- 
ing back of the entire bond issue, was particularly 
interested in the playground item, the Club having 
some years ago expressed its interest in recreation 
by a gift of a large playfield known as Lions’ 
Field. The bond issue, it seemed to the Lions’ 
Club, offered an excellent occasion to conduct a 
campaign of education in interest of community 
recreation and so the club took prompt action. 

On May 7th a field secretary of the P. R. A. A. 
arrived in the city and from that time until May 
16th, when the campaign closed with a large mass 
meeting, he made twenty addresses at such varied 
gatherings as Chamber of Commerce meetings, 
meetings of the Federation of Labor and Christo- 
pher Columbus Club, negro mass meetings and 
neighborhood meetings called in particularly diffi- 
cult districts. At these meetings the entire bond 
issue was discussed and commended, but the im- 
portance was particularly stressed of the need for 
more parks and playgrounds in a city which had 
had San Antonio’s rapid growth—from 53,000 
population in 1900 to nearly 300,000 in 1928. 

The newspapers were very generous in their 
publicity and the city officials and other groups 
cooperated splendidly. The result was that the 
entire bond issue carried, the item for parks and 
playgrounds receiving one of the highest majori- 
ties. Out of eighty precincts voting, seventy- 
nine gave a majority for parks and playgrounds, 
one voting against it by a small majority. 

In addition to the $400,000 which is to be used 
directly for parks and playgrounds, the city voted 
$250,000 to acquire the present fair grounds of 
190 acres. The Fair Grounds Association plans 
to will the entire acreage to the city and it will be 


maintained as a park athletic field and playground 
ten months of the year when the exposition is not 
being operated. 


A Bond Issue in Austin—Austin, Texas, has 
passed a bond issue for $750,000 for parks and 
playgrounds. 


Funds for Recreation in Pittsburgh—On 
April 24th the city of Pittsburgh voted a bond 
issue of $300,000 for the acquisition and improve- 
ment of additional recreational facilities in this 
city. With the $750,000 bond issue voted in 1926 
the city has had in the past three years something 
in excess of $1,000,000 for the securing of facili- 
ties. During this same period there have been 
actual appropriations of from $200,000 to $300,- 
000, making a total of approximately $2,000,000, 


allocated for recreation purposes. 


Winter Haven, Fla.—<An interesting activity 
of the Recreation Department at Winter Haven 
is the Tourist Club. There are splendid pro- 
grams given every Friday evening. A weekly 
paper is published by the Recreation Department, 
called “The Tourist Tatler,” and it is a real part 
of the recreation program of that city to provide 
adequate recreation for the tourists. 


Lions’ Club Secures Park for Abilene.— 
During 1925 a public spirited citizen of Abilene, 
Texas, offered the city 16 acres of land to be used 
as a public park, the only condition being that 
the property be improved and kept in condition. 
At that time no municipal funds were available, 
but the Lions’ Club came to the rescue, cleared the 
dense covering of brush, trimmed the trees, 
dammed a small stream forming a lake and laid 
a water line through the greater part of the 
ground. In 1926 the Lions’ Club interested other 
luncheon clubs and the development of the prop- 
erty continued. Playground equipment has been 
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installed and a gateway constructed. Residents 
in the vicinity of the park have raised a fund to 
purchase an ornamental fence and a man has been 
employed by the City Commission to care for the 


park. 


Recreation a Feature of a Commercial Ex- 
hibit.—In connection with the Automobile and 
Mercantile Exposition held in Port Chester, New 
York, in March, the Daily Jtem provided a booth 
for the use of the Recreation Commission. A 


committee of hostesses was in charge each evening. 


to answer questions about the work of the Com- 
mission and to distribute literature. The Com- 
mission also prepared a series of entertainment 
numbers to be given each night on the stage of 
the exposition hall. This series included a concert 
by the local Norwegian Society with folk songs 
and a national dance, a demonstration by the Boy 
Scout and similar numbers. Miss Rosalind F. 
Rieman, Director of Recreation, was in charge of 


the program. 


A Handcraft Exhibit in Los Angeles.— 
The work of more than 2,500 children was pre- 
sented in the second annual handcraft exhibit held 
under the auspices of the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department of Los Angeles during the last 
week of March, and more than 100 different types 
of handcraft were represented. The quality of 
the work done by the women and children trained 
in the playground handcraft classes aroused the 
admiration of the crowds of visitors who came. 

The feature of this exhibit was the showing of 
live exhibits where women and children demon- 
strated how the various objects were actually 
made. The many beautiful articles of paper, 
cloth, wood, leather, reed, clay and other mate- 
rials included lampshades, rugs, pillows, flowers, 
hats, dresses, model airplanes and sail boats, dolls, 
paintings and a host of other articles. Special 
features included a sand modeling exhibit, a col- 
lection of nineteen dolls dressed in the costumes 
of nineteen different countries, an electric train, a 
model village and other novelties. A complete 
musical program was furnished by the various 
musical organizations of the Department. 


Portland, Oregon, Increases Its Budget.— 
The budget granted for public recreation by the 
City Fathers of Portland, Oregon, amounts to 
$415,404.70, an increase of $102,655.60 over 1927. 
This budget does not include the operation of the 
three municipal golf courses which are more than 


self-sustaining. 


Recreation Grows in Charlotte.——In 1927 
the Park and Recreation Commission of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, was created, and by an act 
of legislature a two cent tax on every one hundred 
dollars was voted. Walter J. Cartier, former 
Superintendent of Recreation in Columbus, Geor- 
gia, became executive at Charlotte and in spite of 
the fact that the work is still in its infancy, rapid 
strides have been made. 

The securing of lands was one of the first 
achievements. A tract of land has been offered 
for a large municipal golf course; other property 
has been donated for playgrounds, athletic fields, 
tennis courts and swimming pools, totaling 186 
acres valued at $300,000. 

Twelve playgrounds for white children and 
four for colored have made possible the ideal of a 
playground within a quarter of a mile of every 
child. Other facilities available are the gymna- 
siums at Central High School, the Y. W. C. A., 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Orphans’ Home. There 
is a community house with nine acres of land, a 
swimming pool, wading pool and playground. All 
the Charlotte schools have auditoriums equipped 
for amateur dramatic productions and there are 
twenty-six tennis courts, three picnic grounds and 


a large garden. 


Many Attractions Offered by Augusta, 
Maine, High School.—The Augusta High 
School last winter rendered service to the entire 
city by opening a skating rink for two months dur- 
ing the winter season. The citizens from all parts 
of the community joined with the students in their 
enjoyment of skating. Season tickets were sold 
to students for $1.00, to outsiders for $1.50. Re- 
cently 80 delegates representing thirteen schools 
went to Augusta to take part in the winter car- 
nival, a self-supporting festival which cost $1,000 
to arrange. The lights alone cost $200. 

The budget for the various activities amounts 
to $10,000 a year. An annual affair lasting three 
days conducted entirely by the students, is the 
only appeal to the public for money. Music, dra- 
matics and various forms of athletics were the 
chief features of the fair program. Through the 
fair $2,000 a year is raised. 


One Social Club and How It Grew.—The 
situation in Allensville, Todd County, Kentucky, 
was not different from that of many other small 
communities. The schools spent all their time on 
books and there was little in the way of organized 
athletics for boys and none for girls. 
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Orlando, Florida 
SCENE IN 


But Allensville determined to be different from 
many other communities in its provision for young 
people, and under the leadership of a local volun- 
teer the girls of high school age were banded to- 


gether into a club. A beginning was made by 
trying elementary sewing lessons. From these 


arose the idea of color schemes, psychology of 


color, costume, design, and how to discover the 

most becoming type of dress for one’s self. 
(;ymnasium lessons were given twice a week, 

basketball following. Then came tennis with 


twelve tournaments. The winners of the tiny 


gold rackets were as thrilled over the honor as 
Lindbergh could possibly have been when he re- 
ceived the Congressional medal. 

\n effort to establish a local ukulele club was 
not successful, but more was accomplished in the 
field of drama. ‘Twenty plays were given—some 
in the local theatre ; others, biblical dramas, in the 
church auditorium. No admission fee was 
charged for the biblical plays but several hundred 
dollars was cleared from the others. An average 

1050 attended the plays. 


Notes from Orlando.—Two thousand people 
saw the All-States Sports Program conducted by 
the Recreation Department of Orlando, Fla. The 
events consisted of many different types of races, 

Wheelbarrow, Yale Lock, Hoop Race, Hat and 
Night Shirt Race, Umbrella Race. It also in- 
cluded horse races for women and men. 

\t a negro public school track and field the 





Forty AcrES FOR RECREATION 
EXposITION PARK 


raising of the United States flag and giving the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag opened the pro- 
gram. 

A letter addressed by Chief Baker to Tom 
Lantz, head of the Orlando department of recrea- 
tion, has this interesting paragraph : 

“It may be interesting for you to know that 
delinquency among juveniles here has decreased 
80 per cent since the department of public recrea- 
tion and playgrounds began taking the children off 
the streets and putting them to play at various 
games, baseball, football, handball, tennis, volley- 
ball, tag. By keeping them busy playing after 
school hours and in the summer school vacation, 
they found no time to get into trouble and mis- 
chief, and that is the whole secret of your suc- 
cessful showing.” 


Three Years of Recreation in Lakeland, 
Florida.—It was the local American Legion 
Post which set the ball rolling for community rec- 
reation in Lakeland. Through the efforts of this 
organization in taking the initiative a citizens’ 
committee was organized to investigate needs and 
conditions. Then came an appropriation of $10,- 
000 from the City Commissioners followed by two 
bond issues of $80,000 to develop a recreational 
unit and civic center. 

The children were the first to be considered. 
Play leaders were secured for the playgrounds 
which were already equipped and arrangements 


made for after-school and Saturday morning play. 











ROIS ME RR eT TE 


Basketball leagues were organized, tournaments 
of various kinds were conducted and harmonica 
and ukulele clubs became a part of the program. 
Six hundred and ten children exhibited pets in the 
show which was held. Physical education was in- 
troduced into the school through the recreation 
program. 

For adults there was basketball with eight teams 
for men, baseball with a city league of eight teams 
(120 players in 187 games), a total participation 
of 3,600. Diamond ball, sponsored by the Kiwanis 


Club, kept 120 business and professional men busy ° 


in 276 games during the season. A swimming 
club and vo'ley ball league provided activities for 


many more. 


A Report from a Small Community.— 
Eight teams of commercial basketball with a total 
of 103 players; one church basketball league of 
six teams and 69 players; 5 twilight leagues in 
playground baseball with six teams and 90 play- 
ers; 8 horseshoe tournaments and a similar num- 
ber of croquet tournaments, 2 playground ball 
leagues and hopscotch and jackstone tournament 
for girls, together with many other games and 
activities, are a few of the items of the 1928 pro- 
gram listed by the Board of Education and Com- 
munity Service of Santa Monica, California. An 
archery class has been a popular feature; the use 
of the shop of the Lincoln Junior High School 


was secured for the club. 


A Recreation Association Reports Prog- 
ress.—The Progressive Recreation and Social 
Service Association of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
affiliated with the Bureau of Recreation of the 
city, reports that as a result of its two years 
growth it is occupying a comfortable building 
which accommodates the clubs’ activities. <A 
“Lemon Party” recently given at the center 
proved quite a novel affair. The decorations were 
all yellow and a girl dressed in yellow stood at the 
door with a bag made of yellow material in which 
lemons with the owner’s name attached were de- 
posited. The lemons were measured and prizes 
given for the largest and smallest. Afterward 


they were auctioned off. 


A Yards Beautiful Test.—There were 98 
yards entered in the beautiful yards test held by 
the Lions of Belton, Texas. The yards were sub- 
mitted to three judgings, one in May, one in July 
and a third in October. The judges were three 
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nonresidents for each grading. The July judges 
didn’t know what grades had been determined on 

















3elton, Texas 


PrizE-WINNING YARD 


by the May judges, nor did the October judges 
see the report of the July committee. All three 
grades were considered in making the awards. 


Twenty-one Years of Service.—The Play- 
grounds Association of Philadelphia, which re- 
cently celebrated its twenty-first birthday, is justly 
proud of its record of continued service over this 
period of time without a single break. There are 
still in the ranks of the Association thirteen of 
the charter members and ten original members 
who made contributions twenty-one years ago. 
One of its presidents served in a_ presidential 
capacity for ten years, missing only two board 
meetings during the entire time. 

During this past year the Association has em- 
ployed a new executive secretary, Charles <A. 
English, formerly of Chicago, organized a Service 
Department and authorized a Dramatic Depart- 
ment. The Association has assisted the Slow 
Clubs and has cooperated with Temple University 
in conducting a course in church recreation with 
seventy-two members. Four playgrounds have 
been operated with attendance increased overt 


former years and operation costs decreased. 


Some Statistics in Philadelphia—<Appear- 
ing in the Juvenile courts of Philadelphia last 
year were 4,493 boys and 675 girls under sixteen 
vears of age, and 512 boys and 697 girls between 
sixteen and twenty years of age. The costs for 
all correctional institutions and for delinquency 
average $187.54 per individual, while it is costing 
for recreation 33c per capita. 


Columbia, South Carolina, Reports.—The 
annual report of the City Playground and Park 
Departments, of which Miss Adele J. Minahan is 
superintendent, has appeared in very attractive 
form. One of the interesting features of the Co- 
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lumbia work is the Guild of Play program through 
which play leaders conduct games on vacant lots 
in four sections of the city. Columbia has in- 
creased its park area during the past year by the 
addition of 116 acres of land. The city has alsu 
been made an experiment station for native and 
foreign plants. At one park approximately 10,000 
trees and flowering shrubs have been planted. 
These plants, which have been donated, would 
have cost the city thousands of dollars if pur- 


chased through nurseries. 


Student Official Clubs.—One of the recent 
innovations on the Oakland playgrounds has been 
the organization of Student Official Clubs. On 
the first girls’ play day of the season, classified 


teams from six playgrounds were timed, scored, 
ruled and refereed by a group of playground 


children 


Helping with Sings.—One of the services 


of the Playground Commission of Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, is the preparation of special song sheets 
for various conventions coming to the city. This 


is reported to be a very greatly appreciated service. 


Singing on the Playground.—Approximately 
one thousand children have responded to the offer 
of the Los Angeles Playground Department to 
form children’s choruses. The children congre- 
gate in quiet spots on the playground and sing 
the familiar songs of their native land and the 
unfamiliar songs of their playmates from other 
countries. Folk songs have been chosen as the 
central idea in developing the vocal recreation of 
these newly formed groups. It is very interesting 
to hear Mexicans sing the “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen”’ and to listen to a Russian interpretation 
of “La Golondrina.” It is inspiring, too, to hear 
the mixture of nationalities join in patriotic or 
folk songs which belong to them all. The twenty- 
two choruses which have been organized have re- 
sulted from many informal groups which come 
together to sing in connection with other play 


activities 


Musical Activities on the Playground.— 
The Department of Playground and Recreation of 
los Angeles reports 162 musical activities initiated 
during the first year of the existence of the Music 
Division. Thirty-four of these groups are har- 
monica bands and twenty-three ukulele orches- 
tras. Nine adult choruses and seventeen chil- 


dren’s choruses provide opportunity for those who 
would rather sing than play. Twenty-one orches- 
tras and nine bands have been formed at various 
playgrounds and community centers where chil- 
dren and adults meet. 

The music program calls for a total of 238 
musical groups during the present calendar year. 
Toy symphony orchestras, radio clubs, singing 
games and a number of other musical organiza- 
tions are outlined for the thirty-five playgrounds 
now operated. 

Music has been of special interest at Barnsdall 
Playground in Hollywood, the gift of Miss Aline 
Barnsdall, who has now agreed to provide the 
playground with a licensed teacher of the Dal- 
croze system of Eurhythmics. Music stories are 
told each week on the playground and a harmonica 
band, and a ukulele orchestra, and a children’s 
chorus are to be found here. 





Play Day at York.—Four hundred children 
attended the final Play Day conducted last sum- 
mer by the Department of Recreation of York, 
Pa. A flower show was one of the chief features. 
The children of Williams Park, who were dressed 
in sweet pea costumes, won the award for the 
most original and beautiful show. 


Elmira’s Symphony Orchestra.—The El- 
mira Symphony Orchestra, fostered by Elmira 
Community Service, consists of sixty musicians 
who give their services. Weekly rehearsals are 
conducted. Six successful concerts were given 
during the 1927-1928 season. To defray ex- 
penses membership tickets were sold entitling sub- 
scribers to tickets for each concert. Senior tickets 
for the season are $5.00; junior, $2.00. Subscrip- 
tion members who give from $25.00 to $50.00 are 
listed as guarantors. 


The Messiah Presented in San Francisco. 
—Approximately 500 people participated in the 
presentation of The Messiah by the Municipal 
Chorus and Symphony of Sacramento, assisted by 
members of a number of local musical clubs. On 
the floor of the memorial auditorium a great cross 
was formed by the seating of the members of the 
Sacramento Commandery of the Knights Tem- 
plar in uniform. An impressive picture was pre- 
sented when the lights all over the auditorium 
were turned out, while the large cross at the back 
of the stage was slowly illuminated. A _ great 
crowd came to hear the performance. Admission 
charges were $.25 and $.50. 





SCENES ON EVANSTON’S PLAYGROUNDS 
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Play in an Institution for Boys 


“It is necessary in planning the play programs 
for the boys of an institution to select activities 
that are popular and which may be followed up 
by the boy in later life through the medium of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Boys’ Club, the settlement house 
and other agencies when the boy returns to his 
home community.” 

This principle, stated by H. L. Strong, Physical 
Instructor of the Children’s Village at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, underlies the program of play 
and physical education at that institution. 

Health, the development of skills, character 
building and happiness are the objectives of the 
program and these objectives are constantly kept 
in mind in planning the program for the physical 
education periods of an hour each week for the 
class in the academic grades of the school, for the 
period immediately after school in the afternoon 
and tor the two hours following the evening meal. 

uring the cold months, hockey and basketball 
are popular and coasting is encouraged through 
the arrangement of special coasting parties. 

Boxing and wrestling appeal to many individual 
boys who can not be reached through mass or 
group games. During the spring and summer, 
baseball is most popular, while swimming, track 
and field, outdoor basketball, volley ball, and 
tournaments such as horseshoe pitching and 
marbles are leading activities. In the fall Asso- 
ciation football and American football are out- 
standing, making a rotation of activities which 
lend interest to the program through the variety 
they offer. 

In approaching these activities the physical di- 
rector meets the boys in class instruction periods 
in connection with the school program. Each 
grade of approximately twenty boys meets each 
week for an hour and at this time lessons in the 
skills and technique of the games in season are 
taught. 

lor afternoon and evening play, the entire stu- 
dent body is divided into two general classes ac- 
cording to the general division in the school, and 
is sub-divided as follows so that each boy com- 
petes with other boys of his own age. 

Seniors—All boys 12 years of age or over 
Ist class—Boys over 15 years 
2nd class—Boys 14 years and 15 years 
3rd class—Boys 12 years and 13 years 


Juniors—All boys under 12 years of age 


The after school period is used for special in- 
struction or coaching of organized teams which 
compete with other schools. These so-called Var- 
sity teams number four, one to represent each dif- 
ferent age group so that any boy may have an 
opportunity to excel among boys of his own size 
and age. The Varsity squads receive instruction 
from volunteer instructors and from among the 
teachers of the general school faculty and a splen- 
did spirit of sportsmanship has been developed. 
The boys have learned to play for the fun of play- 
ing and to view defeat and victory each in its 
proper perspective. 

In football the first and second classes unite to 
bring ali the material available into one big senior 
football squad consisting of thirty-five candidates. 
This team last year went through the season un- 
defeated. The third class boys had a team which 
played two games and won both. 

Some of the schools with whom the Varsity 
teams have played in the past year are Berkshire 
Industrial Farm, Maryland Training School for 
Boys, Leake and Watts Orphan Home, Avenue 
A Boys’ Club of New York City, Washington 
Irving High School, Dobbs Ferry High School, 
Hastings High School, and Ossining High School 
and the Rotary League Teams and many other 
local teams. 

The third period in the program is the time 
after the evening meal when, during the summer 
months, all the boys come from their cottage 
homes to the general play field. The Senior De- 
partment has a five-acre play field and several 
baseball diamonds, a running track, outdoor bas- 
ketball and volley ball courts and other features. 
The Junior Department boys meet on the Edwin 
Gould Play Field, which has been very generously 
equipped with play apparatus. 

It has been the policy, particularly in the Senior 
Department to organize intra-mural activities 
during this period so that in the course of a week 
each boy has several opportunities to take part in 
some activity which will hold his interest. This 
involves conducting many games at the same time 
and in one evening there may be two games of 
basketball, of baseball, a basketball match and a 
track meet taking place at different parts of the 
field. 


It has been found that to make this plan suc- 
cessful every boy must have a real desire to take 
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an active part in the program. There has to be 
opportunity for him to shoulder responsibility and 
to learn social lessons in initiative and cooperation. 
With this in mind a plan was worked out which 
meant a continuation of the Athletic Association 
and the Athletic Point System. 

The student body of the school makes up the 
Athletic Association. A governing body, formed 
by a representative from each cottage and known 
as the Athletic Council, settles matters of dispute, 
acts on complaints, suggestions, improvements and, 
in fact, anything which concerns the physical pro- 
gram. Thus responsibility is felt by the boys and 
they help to solve their own problems. The Ath- 
letic Point system which has been mentioned above, 
is also governed by the Athletic Council. Points 
are gained through good work in the class or in- 
struction periods; by success in meets, tourna- 
ments, or team competition; by activity in volun- 
tary programs; by good spirit in competition or 
by special acts of good sportsmanship which are 
called to the attention of the Athletic Council. At 
the close of the season, the boy who has attained 
the greatest number of points is honored as the 
Best All-Round Athlete of the school and is pre- 
sented with a Silver Trophy Cup. An Athletic 
Banquet is held in his honor. This banquet is at- 
tended by the twenty highest point scorers and 
other special guests of the Athletic Council. 

In connection with this plan, a delightful ath- 
letic banquet was recently held at Cooper cottage. 
Besides the honors for the highest athletic point 
winners, the 1927 Football Team was feted and 
awarded orange sweaters bearing the regular 
“C. V.” block letters in blue. These letters are 
awarded to all Varsity teams in the Village and 
the sweaters are presented as a distinction for 
having completed the schedule in football unde- 
feated. The senior girls and many of the staff 
members were guests of the boys at this banquet, 
making a total of nearly seventy guests. 

Under the Athletic Council an Officials Staff 
has been organized including those boys who vol- 
untarily pledged to help faithfully in officiating at 
any games when called upon. This group of off- 
cials meets occasionally with the physical in- 
structor and the rules of the various games are 
learned and problems in officiating discussed. 
With the aid of this group and the Athletic Coun- 
cil, a schedule has been drawn up for the various 
class inter-cottage leagues whereby several games 
are played each evening—all being conducted by 
the boys themselves under supervision. 


In the Senior Department a twelve-inch silver 
cup was awarded the winning team in each of the 
three classes in baseball and a banner was given 
the winning cottage in baseball among the juniors. 
Banners were awarded to the winner in each class 
in Track and Field, Basketball, Soccer, Football 
and Sportsmanship. 

In the spring a horseshoe pitching tournament 
was conducted to determine first the champion in 
each cottage, then in each class. Following this 
each class champion competed to determine the 
“Children’s Village Champ.” Later in the sum- 
mer a similar marble tournament was conducted 
with great enthusiasm. 

On July 4th, a big free-for-all track and field 
meet was held, including thirty events for which 
prizes were awarded and records established. 
After a picnic lunch in the woods nearby the vil- 
lage, the Senior Varsity “licked” the Alumni boys 
in an interesting baseball game. 

On Founder’s Day a group of fifteen boys of 
mixed sizes put on a tumbling and pyramid ex- 
hibition which delighted visitors at the village. 


Sports in Belgium 


Belgium has shown unusual interest in sports 
following the World War, according to a report 
by the American consul at Brussels, just made 
public by the Bureau of Education. Contact with 
American and British troops stimulated the spirit 
of sports in the Belgium army and this has ex- 
tended into the life of the entire country. A di- 
rect result of this influence was the effort made by 
officials of Britain shortly after the war to secure 
the privilege of holding seven Olympic games. 
The great success of these games brought all kinds 
of sports to a popularity never known before. 

The Committee in charge of the Olympic games 
took the initiative in grouping all existing Belgium 
sporting organizations on an up-to-date scientific 
basis. This society, known as the Societe Belge 
de Culture Physique, grew rapidly. In 1925, it 
numbered about 75,000 members; at the present 
time, it has more than 165,000 affiliated members. 

All kinds of sports are making rapid progress 
under present conditions. Bicycle racing in cross 
country runs have always been popular. Tennis 
is gaining greatly in popularity and a number of 
covered hard courts are now under construction. 
Increasing interest is being shown in hockey and 
golf is played to a limited extent. 
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DRAMA AT SLEIGHTON FARM, DARLINGTON, PA. 


Play a Vital Force in 


Checking Delinquency 
By 


" DoroTHY REED 


Director, Sleighton Farm, Pa. 

e rolling hills of Pennsylvania there is a 
f five hundred delinquent girls who are 
the meaning of real womanhood. ‘The 

red and seventy-five acres of campus in 


nd field, the attractive vine-cov- 


( ( aen 
ered st cottages, so homelike within ; the bright 
olored dresses worn by the happy-faced children, 
nphasize the spirit of freedom and happiness 
ich makes such an experiment as Sleighton 
sible 


he well organized program of academic and 


tional training, play is a vital factor. Four 


ears ago, when the development of the present 
program was undertaken, the attitude of the 
le school was against play. There was no play 


the low-ceilinged basements, 





practically no play equipment and no organized 
plan of work. Today, the sevenfold value of play 
may be felt throughout the institution. 

One of the most outstanding features of the 
program is the “play hour,” the hour when every 
child in the school plays, under the direction of 
play leaders. Out of this play period has grown 
a fine understanding of sportsmanship and a gen- 
uine love of play. Keen competitions in practi- 
cally all the seasonal sports are held between the 
cottage groups. An interscholastic program in- 
cluding basketball, volleyball, track and archery 
with the nearby girls’ boarding schools and public 
schools, has done much in building up a sense of 
self-respect and responsibility which could be 
gained in no other way. 

In the sunken garden in June a legend or a 
fairy tale is told in dance. In the glowing sunset 
of a June day, with a new moon lending enchant- 
ment to the garden, what child could not find an 
outlet for pent up emotions to the music of Chopin 
or Grieg? When the lamplighter has touched his 
torch to the fairy lights, what make-believe peas- 
ant child could not dance with the abandon of 
joy, and in the dancing learn something of the real 
joy of wholesome activity ? 

The foundation and aim of the entire program 
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has been the teaching of the meaning of true 
sportsmanship. The award of a big silver cup 
every three months, “to the girl who has shown 


the. best all-round good sportsmanship in ath- 


letics,” has done much to further the love of 
clean play in the school and gain the reputation 
Sleighton Farm has among other schools for their 
fine sportsmanship 

At Sleighton Farm play has been proved to be 
a vital constructive and reconstructing force in 


the life of the delinquent child 


Swimming Pool 


Pro orams* 


“Should standardized achievement tests for 
use in swimming pools, similar to the athletic 


badge tests used playgrounds, be worked out 


by public recreat departments ?” This ques- 


] 


tion raised by Nathan L. Mallinson, superintend- 


ent of recreation at Knoxville, Tennessee, came 
in for discussiot 1 meeting on swimming pool 


programs during Fourteenth National Recre- 


ation Congress 
William S. Pitman. state field leader of the 


Playground Athletic League, Baltimore, said that 


effective tests been worked out for Balti- 


*Report of Sé Meetir 0 4, National Recreation 


Congress, Memphis, Oct 8 


more’s municipal pools. Charlotte Stewart, su- 
perintendent of recreation in Salt Lake City, felt 
that different standards should be prepared for 
boys and girls. 

Helen L. Coops, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, emphasized that swimming should be on 
terms of recreation rather than of record break- 
ing. “The swimming pool program should in- 
clude games and should eliminate the teaching of 
strokes for the sake of strokes alone,” she said. 
“Swimming is based on balance in the water and 
correct breathing, both of which can be taught 
through games. Among the games which have 
revised the plan of teaching swimming and in- 
creased the interest in swimming at the Univer- 
A sheet di- 


vides the pool and there is a team on either side, 


sity of Cincinnati is ‘bombardment.’ 
each having a dozen balls. The object of the 
game is to get rid of the balls by throwing them 
over the sheet into the opponents’ territory and 
returning balls thrown by the opponents. The 
team which has the fewest balls after a given 
time, wins. The high schools of Cincinnati are 
using modified games of baseball and group and 
team games in the pools to get away from the idea 
of individual record in a limited field.” 

The aims of a swimming program, according to 
Miss Coops, should be— 

(1) Mass activity (allowing more persons to 
participate ) 

(2) Individual accomplishment through group 


activity 


(Continued on page 208) 

















Musical Playgrounds 


By 


GERTRUDE R. HuBBARD 


lhere is one phase of music which is not yet as 





fully developed as it will be,—which is not yet 
as well known as it will be, because it is, at pres- 
ent, outside of routine channels,—musical play- 
grounds for crippled children. 

y one is agreed as to the value of music in 


ver 
our lives, in the general uplift of our thoughts 


and deeds; so it is not necessary to cover this 


phase. ‘There are a number of institutes, conser- 


vatories and foundations where children of 


un- 


usual talent are educated, either at a nominal cost, 


or entirely free of cost. There are literally mil- 


lions of dollars back of these efforts to develop 


latent talent. The way is open to the children of 


poor districts to attend orchestra classes in our 


community centers, at a very nominal charge, and 


Oul 


to receive the best of instruction and training from 
those who contribute their services certain eve- 
nings during the season. 

The 


equipped playgrounds, either with or without a 


children of our poorer districts have well 


paid supervisor, where legitimate healthful play 
keeps them out of mischief, develops their young 
bodies, and trains their young minds to safe and 
sane occupation of leisure hours and te some 
knowled 


But 


lige of good sportsmanship, 
there is yet no foundation or organization 
of any kind which reaches out to that vast army 
of crippled children, who are shut in at home, or 
in public institutions, unable to go out to public 
playgrounds, unable to attend the classes of musi- 
cal training. So many avenues of physical and 
mental development are open to well, able-bodied 
children,—and so few to the crippled ones. The 
normal child can reach out for everything his edu- 
cation and development require. The crippled 
child is shut it,—shut in from play and games 
and sports, shut in from afternoon and evening 
classes and clubs of music in any form. The 
crippled children cannot go, as the well children 
do, where these advantages are, but we can take 
these precious and priceless advantages to them. 
We can combine the two, and take to them play- 
grounds of music. 

This playground of music is very little under- 
stood,—yet it is of tremendous force and value. 


When duties and tasks are done, (and there are 
many in public institutions and public homes), it 
is a privilege and reward for a child to be allowed 
to join the “Music Club” and to produce music 
himself with the other favored ones. It may be 
only a half hour a day, but that half hour is won- 
derfully invested, bringing in returns beyond com- 
putation. Some homes and institutions can allot 
a full hour a day for the club to meet, or for the 
members of the club to practise in their rooms. 
The children learn easy arrangements of the good 
music which lasts from one generation to the 
next, and the best of the new. They develop a 
surprisingly true ear. They develop a knowledge 
and taste which gives them keener pleasure when 
band and concert music is sometimes brought in 
to them. They understand the difference between 
good music and bad, and their criticisms and en- 
joyment of the music of others are most enlighten- 
ing. They learn to appreciate the value of the mu- 
sic which is brought in to them; it becomes more 
than a passing pleasure and passing entertainment 
to them. 

Another present value of music in the lives of 
these little shut-ins is the great improvement it 
makes in the deportment of the children. Boys 
who have been very troublesome and continually 
in punishment, have suddenly become model 
patients. I recall one case in particular, in which 
the nurse told me that since John had had his 
mandolin, they would not know he was in the 
building any more. Crippled children need happy 
occupation even more than well children do,—and 
a musical playground gives them this safety valve 
for overflowing spirits and trouble-making reac- 
tions to their limited environment. Their drab 
lives take on a rosier hue. In some cases, I have 
seen the deadest of eyes and expressions take on 
sparkle and vitality; and the saddest, most woe- 
begone faces break into the shyest smiles, beg- 
garing all description. 

The therapeutic value of this music-play in 
public institutions, where childhood is spent in 
wheel chairs or in braces and crutches, is becom- 
ing better understood by our doctors. The com- 


petition among the children arouses a mental 
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stimulus which makes for better circulation of the 
blood, a little healthful excitement. The mental 
pleasure of achieving a certain goal lends tone 
to the whole physical system. The gentle exercise 
makes weak muscles stronger. Occasionally, a 
very great benefit to some one child will stand 
out in such bold relief that it seems almost a mir- 
acle. One boy, paralyzed from the waist down, 
and with but three or four inches of movement in 
the right fore-arm, and a deformed shoulder, a 
victim of infantile paralysis, a condition of four- 
teen years’ standing, begged for a violin. I finally 
felt that it was more kindness to him to be frank, 
and not put him off any longer with excuses. So 
I told him as easily as I could that with his phy- 
sical limitations he never could use a bow, and 
that he should not despise the very beautiful music 
he was getting out of his mandolin. He begged 
me to try him. So I did, as the only way to con- 
vince him that his arm and shoulder were too 
badly crippled for him ever to play a violin. But 
was he convinced? He was not ;—and humiliated 
me with his very obvious argument, that one never 
could do anything the first time one tried; and 
asked me to give him a couple of months. I need 
hardly say that he has succeeded beyond all the 
other crippled children in playing that most diff- 
cult of instruments, having originated a way to 
lift his shoulder, so as to get a full length bowing 
arm, and to become very graceful in his own way. 
He is a natural leader, and I hope some day he will 
have a small amateur music club of his own, as his 
evening relaxation from the hours of the day at 


his trade. 

Note.—Mrs. Hubbard is conducting clubs at a 
number of institutions for crippled children in 
Philadelphia. In her work she uses mandolins, 
violins, drums, triangles, chimes and tambourines. 
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Play—for Health 


By 
R. E. FirzGeratp 


Recreation plays a very important part in 
“Chasing the Cure” at the J. N. Adam Memorial 
Hospital at Perrysburg, N. Y., the City of Buf- 
falo’s hospital for the treatment of all forms of 
tuberculosis. 

This hospital enjoys the unique distinction of 
being perhaps the only hospital in this country to 
have thoroughly equipped playgrounds and a zoo 
for its patients. The playgrounds and zoo are 
similar to those maintained by the larger cities 
throughout the United States and are a source of 
recreation not only for the children and adult 
patients at the hospital, but for the thousands of 
persons who visit this institution yearly. 

Merry-go-rounds, baseball diamonds, tennis 
courts, miniature golf courses, teeter-totters, slides 
of all descriptions, horseback riding, skiing and 
coasting are just a few of the recreational fea- 
tures the patients may enjoy when their daily 


> 


period of “curing” is completed. 

The children play and roam around the hospital 
grounds in very abbreviated trunks and it is not 
an uncommon sight to see them coasting, skiing, 
and playing naked in the snow for as long as an 
hour at the time. 

Besides the outdoor recreation, the patients are 
treated to a moving picture show every week dur- 
ing the year through the courtesy of the Film 
Board of Trade of Buffalo, an association of mo- 
tion picture exchange managers. At different 
times during the year the leading fraternal organi- 
zations of Buffalo put on vaudeville shows at the 
hospital for the entertainment of the patients. 

Solaria for both adult men and women pa- 
tients, equipped with pianos, pool tables and other 
forms of amusement, are provided to afford enter- 
tainment in inclement weather. In fact, there is 
hardly a form of entertainment in the recrea- 
tional world that is not found at the J. N. Adam 
Memorial Hospital. 

At different intervals during the year the pa- 
tients themselves give an exhibition of their talent 
as entertainers and it is amazing to find such a 
wealth of amateur actors and actresses housed 
under one roof. Needless to say, these entertain- 
ments are thoroughly enjoyed. 





- 
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[hough confined in a hospital the patients “take 
in’ all of the big baseball and football classics of 


the year; principal concerts, entertainments, de- 
bates, through the medium of the radio. Ear 
phones are installed at the head of the bed of each 
patient in the hospital and the radio is operated 
I 


rom a central point and in this way they are 
given plenty of entertainment. 

[he hospital zoo, which is constantly increas- 
ing in size and the number of animals, is very 
popular with all the patients and the pleasure it 
gives the children is of great value. 

The “fun” side does much to bring back the 


1 


glow of health. 


Westchester County’s 


Drama ‘Tournament 


On April 24, 25, 26 and 28 the Westchester 
County Recreation Commission held its annual 
drama tournament with ten groups competing 
from various parts of the County. One group 
consisted of a number of the recreation workers 
in the County. 

The registration for the tournament began on 
March Ist, closing April 30. Each group was 
asked to pay an entrance fee of $50, receiving 
125 tickets for use on the night on which it pre- 


FOR HEALTH 


sented its performance. These tickets were sold 
at $1.00 a piece to help the group pay the cost 
of production. Any surplus remaining after all 
tournament expenses were paid was shared on 
a pro rata basis by all groups entering the tourna- 
ment. Strictly one-act plays were used, the maxi- 
mum playing time being limited to 35 minutes. 

A group of judges was chosen by the Recrea- 
tion Commission and the judging was on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

1. Presentation, including diction, acting and 
setting, and, 2, Interpretation. By “interpreta- 
tion” was meant the “meaning of the play as 
brought out by the actors and the degree to which 
the audience realized it.” 

An average of all the judges’ marks for each 
play was computed. The three groups receiving 
the highest averages played on the final evening 
and the play with the highest average on this night 
was given first place. Different sets of judges 
judged preliminaries and the finals. 

The plays presented included Aria Da Capo by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay; Rosalie by Barrett H. 
Clark; The Previous Engagement by Percival 
Wilde ; The Eldest by Edna Ferber ; Jon by Doro- 
thy Edell Savage ; The Valiant by Holworthy Hall 
and Robert Middlemass; Martha’s Mourning by 
Phoebe Hoffman; El Cristo by Margaret Larkin, 
and Thread O’ Scarlet by J. J. Bell. 

The Wayside Players of Scarsdale won the cup 
with a splendid performance of E/ Cristo. 
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Play—Their Heritage 


A cottage here, a cottage there, and woodland 
paths with white bridge trees; a chapel bell, a 
sunset glow and a wide sweep of hilly land with 
the Berkshires nestling in the distance; sym- 
pathetic understanding, intelligent guidance and 
two hundred small, cheerful children who are 
busy every single minute of the day—that’s Hope 
Farm at Verbank, New York—a cottage com- 
munity for dependent children. 

It is interesting to note that in his effort to 
ids of these children the prin- 


inculcate in the m 


ciples of right living and to sive them a good edu- 
cation, Professor Frederick G. Behrends, the Di- 
rector, places great stress upon adequate recrea- 
tion. The play program is both intensive and 


varied. It is interesting, also, to note that while 
group play is encouraged, the child’s individuality 
is most carefully guarded. 

| 7 


In the two large athletic fields they play base- 


ball, basketball, hockey, and all types of active 
games. There are long hills for coasting and 
skiing and there are cement sidewalks for roller 
skating. Some of the girls belong to the Glee 
Club and give periodic concerts. Some of the 
boys belong to the Forestry Club, where they learn 
the name of every tree on the Farm; how to cut 
wood to bring out the grain, and many other se- 
crets of nature. The boys themselves planted 
hundreds of evergreen trees on the Farm. There 
is a brass band for both boys and girls—perhaps 
a bit weak in harmony but strong in effort. 
Inside the attractive cottages there are fireplaces 
where great logs burn cheerily. Here exciting 
tales are told or read and here ardent checker 
players hold forth. Each Saturday night there is 


a game social and the old gymnasium rings with 
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shouts and laugh‘er. “USually there is music and 
two hundred lusty voices sing right loyally, 
“Fight! Fight! Fight! for old Hope Farm!” 
There are amateur theatricals; there are spring 
pageants and there is the Hope Farm Fair. In- 
genuity ; old clothes made into new ; unique wood- 
land booths; homemade cake, candy and jelly; 
visitors and excitement! An affair like this there 
never was! 

The big event of the year is the summer camp 
program. The children go to camp by cottages, 
Probably the 
most impressive feature is the fact that all day 


each for a period of two weeks. 


long the children run and play in the fresh air 
and sunshine, wearing only their bathing suits. 
They yo for long, rambling walks and study the 
wild flowers; they go on over-night hikes and 
learn the art of camp life. They learn to swim; 
to appreciate the quiet beauty of nights and the 
code of good sportsmanship. All these things 
provide happy memories—to last throughout an- 
other year. 

A Kite Tournament in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida——On March 24th the Playground and Rec- 
reation Department of Jacksonville, Florida, held 
its annual kite tournament. In preparing for the 
events posters were placed in each of the city and 
county schools together with three sheets of plans 
and instructions for making a number of different 
kinds of kites. These were either put on the 
bulletin board or left with the principal. A 
skilled worker from the handcraft division of the 
department was to be found at its workshop each 
day to help the children in their kite construction. 
Fathers were allowed to help their boys and girls 
make kites for the tournament and it was sug- 
gested that mothers do their share by aiding in 
making novel balancers for them. 
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THE Hore Farm 
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Children’s Playground 
“ ° 
Theatre at the United 
p: 7 3 ° . 
arents Association 
. ° 
Exposition, 
| : , 
Grand Centra] Palace 
1 limmy” Walker, who, as Mayor of New 
York, runs the biggest, maddest and merriest 
omedy-melodrama in North America, visited the 
Parents’ Exposition at Grand Central Palace in 
April as part of his official duties, no doubt. 
But when he stepped between the velvet curtains 
under the sign of the Children’s Playground The- 
atre on the second floor of the great building he 
was just one director looking in on another. In 
former days good politicians used to chuck the 
children under the chin on such occasions, but 
Mayor Walker paid the greatest compliment that 
New Yorker can accord any entertainer by ex- 
laiming, ‘“They ought to be in the ‘Follies’ !” 
Perhaps someone will write a song called “The 
Playgrounds of New York” before long. Despite 
the sentiment and joviality that clings about ‘“‘The 
Sidewalks of New York,” that ballad is out- 
[ moded. Self-made men and women will soon be 


saying that they were taught good sportsmanship 
and human nature, as well as muscular control and 


grace, on their city playgrounds. Stars of musical 











Smite Is ContTacious 


shows and serious drama alike will say that they 
“sot their start” in the corner of the playground 
designated as the playground theatre. 

At the Exposition they put up a little stage, 
draped with cheap but effective material and tech- 
nically lighted with colored floods—blue to lend 
richness to the back drop and rose to bring out 
the tints of costumes and to cast a kindly glow in 
the features—just as any good stage manager 
would have it. To this little theatre they brought 
the essence of playground life. Girls in middies 
and bloomers played games, tumblers with clown 
faces and multi-colored suits performed and 
stories were told and dramatized. There were 
ballet dancers of professional ability and lovely 
demonstrations of the natural dance. There were 
choruses and ukulele clubs and there was the 
drama itself. The youngest children, in the guise 
of possums, bears, and rabbits, brought their little 
safety play, “Bruin’s Inn,” which teaches an effec- 
tive and amusing lesson in fire prevention, and a 
group of young Assyrians from a settlement house 
presented excellent adult comedy. One of the 
most unusual performances was a Biblical drama 
given by a cast of little boys. 

Because there is no greater attraction on earth 
than a “free show,” an audience was never lack- 
ing. If the crowd was slow in arriving a few of 
the children in animal costume paraded and the 
special policeman on duty was a self-appointed 
bally-hoo. The program always began with 
The height of popularity 
was reached when Miss Anne Morgan chose the 


standing room only. 


playground theatre for her talk on the American 
Women’s Association. 


—— 








What Kind of Recreation Do Girls Want* 


By MArjorIE TYRRELL 


Cleveland Girls’ Council 


The Girls’ Council represents girls’ organiza- 
tions in Cleveland, and acts as a clearing house for 
girls’ work. Our program varies year by year, 
one chief interest, however, remains—better girls 
for Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Girls’ Council is supported by 
the Welfare Federation and for the past seven 
years has carried forward a piece of work con- 
sidered at the time most necessary to the welfare 
and character development of girls. It began by 
fostering the work of the Camp Fire Girls and 
Girl Scouts and the purchasing of a large tract 
of land for a girls’ camp. The Camp Fire Girls 
and Girl Scouts soon became independent organi- 
zations, operating individual camps. A splendid 
feeling of cooperation, however, exists among the 
three national organizations—Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves and the Council. 

A LEADER’s TRAINING COURSE 

Each year in the fall, a leader’s training course 
is held with the object of recruiting volunteer 
leaders for these three organizations and for the 
settlements and library clubs. This year the Cath- 
olic Big Sisters are also sending their leaders, as 
they are doing their work not only by the case but 
by the group method. 

Three years ago it became necessary to begin 
a clean-up of the girls’ basketball situation. Two 
settlement teams playing the then popular boys’ 
rules games had two girls so seriously injured 
that hospital care was necessary. After a general 
get-together of girls’ organizations, the community 
centers, settlements, Y. W. C. A.’s, and churches 
pledged themselves to play only the girls’ rules 
game, and to permit no boys’ rules games on their 
floors. 

Because the Federated Churches of Cleveland 
are not equipped to organize a church basketball 
league and because there is a demand from the 
girls themselves, the Council each year conducts a 
city-wide church basketball league for girls. 

Since many institutions such as delinquent 
girls’ homes, hospitals and orphanages have no 
recreational leadership, leadership is provided 





*Address at Recreation Congress, Memphis, Tenn., October 
3-18, 1927. 
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which gives the girls group games, folk dancing 
and community singing. Leadership is provided 
to meet the desires of the girls, to develop a new 
work as we see the need, and as soon as leadership 
is provided by the organization itself, the Council 
leadership is withdrawn. 

Being closely allied with the three national or- 
ganization programs, which are doing very suc- 
cessful work, we believe with them in the small 
unit, or club, rather than the class. There is little 
“Bleacherism” in the live club program which is 
constantly changing to meet the need of the in- 
dividual girl. Every girl must take a definite 
part. A club slogan that is typical is, “altogether 
for the good of each.” The club program, which 
is planned by the girls themselves, with just the 
right guiding by the leader, gives girls what I think 
is the recreation they want. Such a program, to 
be balanced, must include, besides the main inter- 
est, which may be dramatics, music, literature, 
hobbies, handcraft, cooking or sewing, something 
of the out-of-door program, an interest in health 
habits and in a service program. 

The service program shows itself usually sea- 
sonally, in gifts and entertainments for institu- 
tions. 

We develop a love for the out-of-doors, in our 
settlement, library and girls’ clubs, by hikes on 
which campcraft is taught. The girls learn to 
make a fire and put it out ; to cook with little equip- 
ment, dress properly for comfort, and to cooper- 
ate and do their share. 

Then, each summer, comes a real opportunity 
in Our summer camping program. Here we have 
learned the value of the small unit. We are di- 
vided into three divisions, junior, senior and primi- 
tive camps. This season, eight girls and two well 
trained counsellors built what we called a primi- 
tive camp deep in the woods, where they lived 
apart. They constructed a lodge or log cabin from 
slabs secured cheaply at a lumber mill; built a 
stone oven and stove, rustic table, benches and 
stools; made their own iceless refrigerator and 
fashioned lanterns from large tin cans. Each day 
they cooked their own meals, having turns by the 
squad system. Swimming, canoeing, sports, dra- 
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matics and handcrafts were not slighted by this 
program; in fact the percentage of girls receiving 
their Red Cross Life Saving emblems was un- 
usually high. 

Girls like to make beautiful things, permanent 
things. For that reason brass and copper work 
is an ideal craft. It is inexpensive and the results, 
such as paper knives, nut spoons, trays and bowls 
are attractive as well as sturdy. Girls enjoy above 
all making the silver finger ring with the bright 
stone set in it and work tirelessly on it. 

Then there is weaving for girls, which is not a 
practicable craft unless the club is small and truly 
interested. There is an elemental fascination to 
this craft and I wish every settlement and com- 
munity center might have a loom weaving club 
room equipped with three types of looms. At 
camp it is the most popular craft. Rugs, scarfs 
with gay borders, table runners and the like are 
woven. 

Because of associations our campers have 
formed about Cold Springs Camp, our camp is 
open the year-round for week-end parties. In the 
winter season, skating, coasting and skiing bring 
out groups in large numbers—especially during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The health part of the club program is being 
particularly stressed this year. The Anti-Tuber- 
culosis League of Cleveland brought in very 
startling statistics just a year ago today. It was 
found that while the death rate of boys of the age 
between 15 and 30 had declined 50% during the 
last ten years, that of girls had decreased but 14%. 
In other words, one girl out of every three who 
die, dies of tuberculosis. These statistics were 
alarming and together with the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League the Girls’ Council planned a health pro- 
gram that would be recreation as well. 

Were the figures the result of the jazz age, 
wanting to be thin, of overstudy, of dances, lack 
of recreation? The medical interpretation was 
lack of rest, insufficient and improper food, ner- 
vous excitement, leading to weakened resistance. 
So we began by using health charts and programs 
already a part of each organization program, and 
evolved a five months’ Health Trail, distributing 
15,000 Health Trails to 2,000 leaders with regis- 
tration cards and leaders’ manuals containing di- 
rections. 

Newspapers were interested and used headlines 
such as “Greatest Health Army Ever Organized,” 
“Push War to Aid Health.” 

A leader’s bulletin called the “Health Trail to 





Beauty” was sent each month. The first was the 
Snow Trail, outlining snow sports and out-door 
programs. A poster contest was also begun. 
High School students were asked to embody in the 
poster their idea of “What is beauty based on 
radiant good health.” The prize was a tempting 
bank account. 

March brought the Breakfast Trail with first 
aids to beauty with the apple as skin lotion— 
milk and vegetables as rouge. The wailing motor- 
ist-on the back of the folder, cranking his car to 
no avail, was a cartoon showing the parallel of the 
plight of breakfastless body. 

Girls’ clubs found the charts fun to keep. They 
discussed foods, posture, and how to cook, and 
settlements cooked model breakfasts. It was 
found that one-third of the girls in high school 
did not eat breakfast. Because of the sentiment 
aroused, school cafeterias began to serve break- 
fasts. There was a decided patronage, and fruit 
was discovered to be a “best seller” with a sale 
of oranges jumping from 82 to 387 dozen and 30 
boxes of apples to 165 boxes in a typical school. 
The weiner lunch was replaced by wholesome 
food. - | 

The April Posture Trail pointed out that per- 
sonality, grace, and ease come as a reward for 
perfect posture. Girls’ clubs saw films. A popu- 
lar reel showed how Helen Wills and Douglas 
Fairbanks kept fit. There were city-wide health 
rallies for both girls and leaders with able speakers 
to keep the interest of club groups at a high pitch. 

The May Hikers’ Trail gave games to play, 
things to discover on hikes, places to go, and 
clothes to wear. All clubs had an outdoor activity 
each month as a regular part of the program. 

June combined sun, air and exercise in a folder 
called the “Camp Trail,” which reached the girls 
before school closed and opened the way for talks 
by camp leaders. This put the summer program 
of the Health Trail to Beauty in the hands of 
camp leaders. To quote the bulletin, “Followers 
of the Girls’ Health Year Trail will have an op- 
portunity to practice to the fullest extent their 
rules of right living.” 

A running accompaniment to this six months’ 
program was a series of news articles by the 
League President, talks to clubs, Parent Teacher 
Associations, and social agencies. A quiet indus- 
trial program began by visits to all concerns em- 
ploying women and was followed by the health 
trails and posters. To quote the paper, “Girls 
have flocked into business and professional life 
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but have not learned how to care for themselves. 
It is not unusual for a girl to work in an office 
eight hours and then go home, make beds, clean, 
help get supper, wash dishes and then go out and 
dance half of the night. A man calls it a day 
when he closes his office desk. He gets more 
rest—more sleep—more recreation in the open 
air. He knows how to take care of himself.” 

Health and hygiene classes were developed in 
fifteen factories with instructors supplied by. the 
Red Cross Teaching Center. Since the campaign 
has aroused interest, held attention and in some 
measure created desire, action must be secured if 
permanent good is to come of it all, first in the 
part of established agencies, such as school, social 
forces and industries, leading to action by the 
girls themselves. 

Certain plans for the future have been made. 
In the Cleveland Public Schools a card familiarly 
known as “The Charm Chart” aims to cultivate 
taste in dress and pride in personal appearance. 
Such items as improper haircuts, too much rouge, 
heels run over, gum, all prevent a 100% personal 
appearance and mark a loser in school rating and 
business success. 

All clubs are interested and will stay with the 
plan through the year; the idea has taken root. 

The fact that it is hard to keep a health chart 
makes it appeal to girls. It is a game and there- 
fore is not monotonous. Health plays and puppet 
shows have done their part to make the program 
fun rather than tedious. Radiant health and a joy 
of life are a good equipment for the girl of today. 


Swimming Pools 


(Continued from page 200) 


(3) Team work 

(4) The development of swimming as a 
hobby. 

She recommended “Swimming Simplified,” by 
L. L. Sheffield, as a reference book. 

As the character of the pools governs the pro- 
gram, the program in no two places can be the 
same, was the belief of William D. Champlin, 
executive secretary of the Philadelphia Recrea- 
tion Bureau. 

L. diBenedetto, manager of the Playground 
Community Service Commission, New Orleans, 
stated that each of that city’s five municipal pools 
has an average attendance of four hundred daily. 


Boys and girls are accommodated on separate 
days. 

Because Grand Rapids is in a lake country, it 
particularly feels the importance of teaching 
swimming, said H. W. Lightner, superintend- 
ent of the local Recreation Department. The city 
teaches life saving to both juniors and seniors and 
uses Red Cross buttons to encourage youngsters 
to pass the tests. Mr. Lightner did not think that 
swimming could be taught in Grand Rapids 
through games alone and said that time would 
not permit an extensive game program in the 
pools there. 

In a meeting on “problems of cities under 30,- 
000 population,” Thomas W. Lantz, superintend- 
ent of recreation in Orlando, Florida, demon- 
strated how a recreation department may quickly 
obtain needed swimming facilities by populariz- 
ing the activity to the fullest extent. The re- 
quest of the Orlando Recreation Department for 
$25,000 to build a bath house and bathing beach 
during the fiscal year running from December 
31, 1926, was turned down by the Mayor and 
City Commissioners. During the same year, the 
city voted on a million and a half bond issue, in 
which the Recreation Department asked to have 
included a municipal bath house and bathing 
beach at Lake Lorna Doone. A group of citizens 
who do not care to swim in lakes asked that a 
$50,000 swimming pool be included in the same 
bond issue. Almost the entire bond issue failed. 
The only thing that passed the public eye was the 
construction of a fire alarm system. Both the 
bath house and swimming pool were lost. 

Again, in January, 1927, the Recreation De- 
partment asked for $15,000 for a bath house, but 
while the city appropriated $30,000 for public 
recreation, the bath house and beach were elimi- 
nated, in spite of the support and endorsement 
which various civic clubs and parent-teacher as- 
sociations had given the proposition. 

“About April of this year the Recreation De- 
partment enlisted the voluntary support of the 
electrical, engineering, sanitary, police and park 
departments in an effort to popularize the beach,” 
said Mr. Lantz. “The engineering department 
erected a fine diving tower which was donated 
by the Orlando Country Club; the sanitary de- 
partment hauled sand to the beach; the electrical 
department placed large flood lights; the police 
department furnished labor by using prisoners, 
and the park department helped to clean up the 

(Concluded on page 219) 











Have You a Picnic Kit? 


The “why and how” of the picnic service given 
community groups by the Cleveland Recreation 
Council are discussed in bulletins issued by the 
Council, of which Harold O. Berg is director. 
These bulletins contain many suggestions for rec- 
reation executives throughout the country. 


A. Objectives 

1. To take the “nick” out of picnic. Many 
picnics are a failure because of the lack of an 
interesting program and proper leadership. 

2. To demonstrate the values of directed play. 
There are still many people who do not believe 
that leadership is an essential to the play of chil- 
dren. A good time at a picnic with a leader and 
a proper program is very convincing. 

3. To effect a personal contact between various 
groups of adults and the recreation department. 
The interviews necessary for the planning of the 
picnic afford an excellent opportunity for the rep- 
resentative of the recreation department to sell 
his department to the group and to give its mem- 
bers the objectives of the recreation movement 
and problems, judiciously soliciting their coopera- 
tion. 

B. Publicity 

1. Letters to churches, industrial concerns, 
lodges, clubs. Lists of many of the organizations 
can be obtained from the city directory and the 
local chamber of commerce. A short snappy let- 
ter explaining the offer of assistance in planning 
and conducting picnics is all that is necessary. 

2. Newspaper articles. 

3. Addresses. When making addresses such as 
all recreation leaders are called upon to make, do 
not fail to mention the picnic service. 

4. Picnic leader identification. Have the picnic 
leader wear some insignia of the department as 
an arm band. It will attract attention, curiosity, 
with resultant questions. 


C. Council Assistance 
1. Selecting place for picnic. Many organiza- 
tions have gone to the same place for years, and 
wish advice on other possible places. 
2. Arranging program, 
3. Data on prizes. 
4. Loaning play material. Also, furnishing list 
of play material to be bought by picnic group. 
5. Furnishing play leader, if desired. If no 


play leader is wanted, coach picnic committee on 
how to conduct picnic events. 


D. Program Suggestions 

I. All ages and sexes. Many groups desire a 
program for children only. 

II. Order of Events 

1. Adults—baseball, horseshoe pitching, volley 
ball. All picnic groups are slow in assembling. lf 
these games are started as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber of people who can play them are in attendance, 
the late comers will enjoy becoming on-lookers. 

2. Special whole group events. 

a. Guessing contests—peas, nails, in bowl. 
There are many who will attend the picnics that 
will not participate in any active events. They will 
enjoy this chance of winning a prize. 

b. Drawing contest. Numbers given to all who 
attend. Numbers also given to all who partici- 
pate in each event on program. Giving a number 
to all who attend with a chance for winning a 
prize at the grand drawing is another means of 
interesting those who will not otherwise partici- 
pate in the picnic program. The picnic leader’s 
greatest task is to get the people to participate in 
the program. Giving each person a number every 
time he participates, this number to be used on a 
final grand drawing, does much to bring many 
people into the events. 

c. Mental gymnasti¢s (at picnic or on train). 

Lists of business slogans furnished—group to 
supply name of products. Thus: “It Floats’— 
Answer, “Ivory Soap.” Construct words from 
letters in a name, slogan. Correctly arrange let- 
ters in names of firms, officers of group; the let- 
ters in such names having been previously disar- 
ranged. Many picnics go to distant points and 
desire some games to while away the time on the 
train. These games also furnish amusement for 
those who do not participate in the active games 
at the picnic. 

d. Mixers 

Shaking hands 

Matching numbers 

The committee appoints some person, say a man, 
as the official handshaker, his identity being known 
to the committee above. All in attendance are 
asked to shake hands with one another, and told 
that the twentieth man, for instance, who shakes 
hands with the official handshaker will win a prize, 
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and that the twentieth woman to do the same will 
win a prize. The identity of these winners is not 
to be made known until the close of the picnic. 
At the beginning of the picnic each person in at- 
tendance has been required to write his name on 
a card and pin it upon himself. When shaking 
hands, everyone must say, “How do you do, Mr. 
— ,»’ the name being secured by looking at 
the name on the card of the other person. The 
play leader periodically suggests a little more 
handshaking. In the matching of numbers, have 
only a couple of numbers in duplicate. The group 
not knowing this will be attempting to match 
numbers during the whole picnic. 

3. Events for children under 5 





These games begin when the major game of 
baseball has been completed or called. In Cleve- 
land one event is scheduled for the boys and girls 
together, one for the boys alone, and one for the 
girls alone. 

4. Events for children 5 to 8 

1 for both sexes, 1 for boys and 1 for girls. 

5. Events for children 8 to 11 

2 for boys; 2 for girls 

6. Children 11 to 15 

2 for boys; 2 for girls 
7. Men and women together 

4 events 
8. Women 
3 events 
Men 
5 events 


\o 


The order of events by ages and sexes is im- 
portant. Such a mixing of events as is attempted 
at some picnics is very discouraging to the picnic 
leader. Drawing participants out of the crowd is 
a job. If they are returned to the group because 
of another event, there is the job over again of 
getting them out to participate. As women are a 
little timid, the first events for them are with the 
men. The men are put on the program last be- 
cause their events are really the climax to the 
picnic. 

III. Types of Games 

1. Little physical exertion—much fun. Adults, 
especially women, do not care to participate in 
games requiring much physical exertion. Many 
people still dress for a picnic as they do for a 
house party. Tugs-of-war are scheduled for 
groups whose membership are engaged in occu- 
pations demanding physical strength. 

2. No foot races. Foot races at their best are 


not very interesting. Only a favored few can 
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ever win such a contest because it requires spe- 
cial physical ability. Running is dangerous for 
men and women after a certain age. The fat 
man’s race is never permitted, for reasons self- 
evident. 

3. Events should be interesting to spectators as 
well as to participants. Many picnics are so large 
that all in attendance can not participate, hence 
the events must be of such an interesting nature 
that their interest can be retained. 

4. Group competition more than individual. 
This permits more people to win prizes (an 
incentive) and it gives confidence to many, for 
they feel less conspicuous on a team than when 
competing alone, and are conscious of the support 
of other members of the team. 

5. Games selected to fit a picnic kit and a defi- 
nite list of play material. If there is no limita- 
tion to the choice of games the playing kit may 
require so much material that it becomes a bur- 
den to bring it to the picnic. A small kit easily 
carried in an automobile is desirable. 


IV. Prizes 

1. Discourage money prizes. 

2. Suggest prizes moderate in value. If the 
events are interesting people will play largely for 
the fun there is in it. 

3. Discourage soliciting of prizes from mer- 
chants. If a picnic committee is shown that a fair 
assortment of prizes can be bought for a moderate 
sum they will be glad to be relieved of the great 
job of soliciting. Merchants are not keen to don- 
ate, for there is little or no advertising value to 
it. The purchase of prizes by the committee gives 
the group a spirit of independence. 

4. Total value of prizes for group event should 
be same as the value of prize offered in individual 
competitive events, i. e., if the committee has de- 
cided upon two dollars as the limit in cost for the 
prize or prizes for each event, a group event with 
six in a team will mean that something must be 
bought which can be obtained at the rate of 6 
for $2.00. 

5. Give as prizes to all participants under ‘Il 
years of age pop corn balls, lolly-pops. These 
articles are given to children at most picnics. Let 
them earn them. The little folks who do not win 
do not quite understand defeat. Pop corn balls 
will stop the ache of these little hearts. 

6. Suggest a few prizes of a ridiculous nature. 
Such prizes always add to the fun at the picnic. 
Participants should be told when entering an event 
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with such prizes that the prizes have no intrinsic 
value. 

7. Suggestions as to where to buy prizes. 
Wholesale houses have been found willing to sell 
picnic groups. Regular merchants have made no 
complaint because it had stopped much of the 
promiscuous solicitation of prizes. 


V. Play Material (Kit) 

1. Loan kit (materials which can be used more 
than once). 

2. Give to committee a list of other play mate- 


rial needed. 


E. Printed Material 

1. Request card 

2. Record of material loaned 

3. List of games 

4. List of materials to be bougit 

5. Prize data 

6. Instruction sheet. This is very essential. 
If when planning the picnic one instruction is 
omitted, the entire picnic program may _ be 
wrecked. 

F. Office routine (in order) 
Request card filled out by committee. 

Check on this card the help desired. 

Study program of previous year to avoid dupli- 
cation. 

Make program with committee, each committee- 
man having a list of the possible games. 

Using list of games, place a B after a game 
chosen for the boys and a G for a girl event. 
Also indicate after a game has been chosen the 
number of participants. Ex. B. 6—means an 
event with 6 boys in it. Prizes will be bought 
accordingly. 

Make three copies of program, one for office 
file, one for picnic leader and one for picnic chair- 
man. 

While these are being made, ask committeemen 
to read “Instruction Sheet.” Let them keep these 
instruction sheets. 

Check list for material to be bought by picnic 
group. 

Check list for number of prizes. 

Assign picnic leader (3 or 4 days before picnic) 
and direct him to call picnic chairman for instruc- 
tions. Discuss the picnic with him and place as- 
signment in a record book. Prepare “Kit” order 
blank (2 days before picnic) in duplicate. One 
for office. One to accompany “Kit.” 

Check with picnic chairman on all details (by 


telephone ). 
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Day after picnic check on return of “Kit.” 
Bill for lost materials and picnic leader’s services 


(if a charge was made). 
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No. Material 


Basketballs 

Bats (Indoor) 
Baseballs (Indoor) 
Rean Bags 

Blocks 

Pans 

Hammers 
Horseshoes 
Horseshoe Stakes 
Mechanical Umpires 


Date Returned: .....sececs 


Ne. Material 


Megaphones 
Sticks 

Sacks 

Tape (Length) 
Trowels 

T of W Rope 
Volley Stds 
Volley Nets 
Volley Balls 


Received: BF...:s <n cieddbibe 


Please Return Equipment Promptly to Council Office, 
507 Electric Bldg. 
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General (No. Desired) 
Baseball (Indoor) 
3aseball (Batter’s Choice) 
Newcomb 
Volley Ball 
Horseshoe Pitching 

(Ringers) 

Mechanical Umpire 

Archery 

Aero Golf 

Balloon Ascension 
Special Stunts 

Guessing Contests— 

Ad’s, nails, peas, etc. 
Official Handshaker 
Prize Drawings 

Children Under. 5 

1 All 1Boy 1 Gurl 
Penny Scramble 
Candy Kiss Scramble 
25 Yd. Dash 
Rolling Race 
Kiddie Car Race 
Rabbit Hop 
Treasure Hunt 

Children 5 to 8 

1 All 1Boy 1Girl 
Penny Scramble 
Candy Kiss Scramble 
25 Yd. Dash 
Rolling Race 
Kiddie Car Race 
Rabbit Hop 
Treasure Hunt 

Children 8 to 11 

2 Boys 2 Girls 
One Out 
Jump the Shot 
Sack Relay 
Subway 


Hobble Relay 
Elephant Walk 
Cock Fight 

Men and Women (4) 
Volstead Race 
Volstead Relay 
Two in One 
Cracker Eating 
Folding Chair Relay 
Relay over Line (Bean Bags) 
Confetti Race 
Match Box Passing 
Hunter, Gun and Rabbit 
Bag and Balloon Relay 
Stepping Stones 
Make Up Contest 
Jump Stick Relay 
Shuttle Relay (Obstacle) 
Circle Marble Passing 
Double Quick Relay 
Spooning Race 
Hoop Ocean Wave Relay 

Women (3) 

Balloon Blowing 
Balloon Kicking 
Kangaroo Balloon Race 
Baseball Throw 
Ten Trips 
Over Relay 
Pass Ball 
Jiggs and Maggie Derby 
Clothes Pin Race 
Fanning Race 
Tossing Into Barrels 
Bag Bursting Race 
Bean Bag Stacking 
Teacher and Class 
The Old Oaken Bucket 
Bowling to Line 
Volley Ball Kicking 
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Hoop Rolling 

Zig Zag Relay 

Bean Bag Balance Relay 

Potato Race 

Skipping Race 

Eggs and Spoon Race 

Rooster Fight 

Over Relay 

Block on Foot Race 

Children Under 15 

2 Boys 2 Girls 

Crab Race (Bags) 

Siamese Twins 

Bean Bag Rush 

Go and Go Back Race 

Obstacle Race 

Hoop Rolling Relay 

Dodge Ball 

Wheel Barrow Relay 

Squat Position Race 

Stilt Race 

Hand Walking Race 

All Up Relay 

Three Legged Sack Relay 

Back to Back Push 

Drake Fight 

Hat Sparring 

Ball Kicking Relay 


Water Carrier’s Race 


Play Material To Be Furn 


Balloons (Gas) 

Balloons (With Valves) 

Barrels 

Baseballs—14” 

Buttons 

Candles 

Candy Kisses 

Clothes Line 

Clothes Pins 

Compacts (rouge, powder, 
black stick, lip stick) 

Confetti and Cups 

Corn Cob Pipes 

Crackers 

Eggs 

Fans 

Guessing Contest Data 

Hammers 

Hoops 

Kiddie Cars 

Lemons 

Marbles 

Matches 

Marshmallows 
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Club Throw Elimination 
Lemon Tossing 
Nail Driving 

Men (5) 
Centipede Race 
Over and Under Relay 
Ocean Wave Relay 
Poison Snake 
Club Snatch 
Block Race 
Hoop Ocean Wave Relay 
Ege Throwing 
Cigar Smoking 
Prohibition Race 
Leap Frog 
Tug of War 
Tug of War Rush 
Pipe Race 
Squat Ball Relay 
Three Legged Sack Race 
Tire Changing 
Head Ducking 
Marshmallow Eating 
Chef Boxing 
Turkish Hookah 
Basket Ball Throws 
Cork Screw Race 
Sedan Relay 


‘D” 
ished by Promoters of Picnics 


Match Boxes 
Nails 

Needles 

Nipples 

Pans 

Paper Bags 

Paper Cups (round) 
Peanuts 

Peas 

Pea Shooters 
Pennies 

Pint Milk Bottles 
Planks 

Powdered Charcoal 
Rolling Pins 
Skipping Ropes 
Soda Water 
Spoons 

Stilts 

Thread 

Tobacco 

Treasures for Hunt 
Tubs 

Umbrella 


“ 


Suggestions for Games 


Children under 5 
Boys—Individua! 
Girls—Individual 

Children 5 to 8 
Boys—Individua! 
Girls—Individual 

Children 8 to 11 
Boys—Individual 

Group 
Girls—Individual 
Group 


Children 11 to 14 

Boys—Individual 
Group 

Girls—Individual 
Group 

Women—Individual 

Group 

Men—Individual 
Group 


By “individual” is meant the prize given to the 
individual winner of an event; by “group,” the 


prizes given to the individuals in the group win- 


ning an event. 


It is suggested that a certain amount of money 
be set aside for each event and prizes bought ac- 


cordingly. 


PICNIC KIT? 
DIRECTIONS FOR PICNIC 


1. Because of a shortage of funds in the Com- 
munity Fund, it has become imperative for the 
Recreation Council to charge $7.50 for the ser- 
vices of a picnic leader. All other services such 
as preparing the program and the furnishing of 
certain play equipment are free. 

2. Organizations using a picnic leader from the 
Recreation Council are to send their checks to 
the Council, not send or give it to the picnic 
leader. This is to avoid confusion in our book- 
keeping. 

3. The equipment which the Council furnishes 
should be called for and returned by some person 
authorized to do so. If an afternoon picnic is 
held, the equipment should be called for on the 
morning of the picnic; if it is an all day or out of 
town picnic, on the afternoon of the day before. 

4. The equipment should be returned the day 
after the picnic; if a Saturday picnic, on the fol- 
lowing Monday. The reason is obvious. The 
Council of course can carry a limited amount only 
of such material, and if one picnic group fails to 
return the material promptly, the Council will be 
short in its materials for picnics on the following 
days. 

5. The Council must be reimbursed for all of 
its materials lost by the organization conducting 
the picnic. 

6. The picnic organization is required to fur- 
nish means of transportation or the cost thereof 
for the picnic leader. 

7. When calling for the material furnished by 
the Council use the freight elevator which can be 
reached by entering the alley to the west of the 
building. The building authorities will not allow 
the passenger elevators to be used for the taking 
out or bringing back of the picnic material. 

8. If a picnic is to be postponed on account of 
rain, do not fail to notify the picnic leader as- 
signed. 

9. On a picnic program, B indicates a contest 
for boys; G, girls; M, men; and W, women. 

10. The figures indicate the number of prizes 
required for the event. 

11. Prizes should be labeled so as to avoid con- 
fusion at the picnic. 


H. O. Bera, 


Director, Cleveland Recreation 
Council, 
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DISCO—A 


Disco—a New Game 


Disco is a new indoor or outdoor game which 
affords good exercise and keen enjoyment to chil- 
dren eight years of age or older as well as to 
adults. It is a game of skill, and interest increases 
with practice. 

it may be played on the ordinary floor, a con- 
crete surface (as a sidewalk or playground pave- 
ment), or specially prepared court. <A very light 
sprinkling of powdered wax, or of cornmeal on 
concrete, improves the surface. 

A set of Disco consists of eight discs of hard 
wood, four blue and four red, and a score board. 
The handles, also of hard wood, screw in firmly 
so that there is nothing to get out of order or 
break, and because of the quality of the mate- 
rials the sets are very durable. 

The object of the game is to slide the discs 
along the court, so that they stop upright on the 
goal line, if possible, or within the scoring area 
and nearer the goal line than any discs of the op- 
posing color. 

The court is 2% feet wide by 31 feet long and 
contains two scoring areas, the playing area be- 
tween them (bounded by the side lines extended ) 
and two goal lines. If necessary, the dimensions 
may be varied to suit special conditions. 

Two teams, each consisting of one to eight per- 
sons, may play on one court, one team using the 
four blue and the other team the four red discs. 
Assuming that a total of four are playing, two 
opponents play from each end so that partners 
face each other from opposite ends of the court. 
\ssuming further that the Blue team begins the 
game, the first Blue player slides two blue discs, 
then his opponent at the same end slides two red 
discs; Blue slides his other two discs and Red 
finishes the inning by sliding his last two discs. 
The eight discs having been played, the score for 
this first inning is counted by the players at the 
other end, who then play the discs back, two by 
two, Blue playing first. The players who began 
the game determine the score for this second inn- 
ing and then play the third inning, Red leading 
this time. Teams alternate in playing first after 
each two innings. 

When sliding a disc, the player must stand 
behind his goal line and between the side lines of 
the court. The penalty for stepping on or over 
these lines is the loss of the next shot. 

\ disc which does not come to rest in an up- 
ight position and within or touching the boun- 
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CoUNTING THE ScorE AT THE END oF THE GAME OF 
Disco 


dary lines of the court must be removed from 
the field of play before the next shot is made. 

A player may knock any disc either off or on 
a scoring area or a goal line, but a disc resting in 
the court between the scoring areas or touching 
the side lines, which is knocked off the court, may 
be replaced by one the one who played it any- 
where between the scoring areas and before the 
next disc is played. 

After each inning (play of eight discs) the 
score is counted, only discs in or touching the 
scoring area being considered and only one team 
scoring. Each disc on or touching the goal line 
counts three, except that discs of opposite color 
cancel each other. Each disc in or touching the 
scoring area but not touching the goal line and 
nearer to it than any disc of the other color, counts 
1, provided there is no uncancelled disc of the 
other color on the goal line. Distances of discs 
more than half outside the side lines are to be 
measured on such lines. 

The team scoring 21 points wins the game. 

Further information regarding the game and 
the necessary equipment may be secured from 
Mrs. A. H. Train, 257 McLean Avenue, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


No conqueror can make the multitude different 
from what it is; no statesman can carry the world 
affairs beyond the ideas and capacities of the gen- 
eration of adults with which he deals ; but teachers 
—lI use the word in the widest sense—can do more 
than either conqueror or statesman; they can 
create a new vision and liberate the latent powers 


of our kind. 
—H. G. WELLS. 
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Rules for Hand Tennis 


1. The Court 

The court is forty feet long and sixteen feet 
wide and is divided in.the center by a net two 
feet four inches high. Three feet from the net 
and on each side of it, there is a line called the 
foul line the full width of the court. 


2. The Ball 


Any rubber ball that bounces well. 


3. The Hands 
The ball may be hit with either hand. It is 


permissible to turn the hand so as to cut and curve 
the ball. 


4. In Play 
The ball is put in play by the server who must 
stand behind the rear line of the court and drop 


the ball to the ground, then hit it over the net 
underhand after the first bounce. The receiver 
must allow a served ball to bounce before return- 
ing it. After the ball has been served it may be 
returned on the fly or after the first bounce. 


5. Two Serves 

The only time two serves are allowed is when 
the first serve hits the net and goes over. If the 
server serves into the net or out of bounds, he 
loses his serve and the ball goes to the other side. 


6. Good Balls 
If during play the ball hits the net and goes 


over, it is a good ball. 


7. The Server 

The server continues to serve so long as he is 
scoring points. When a server fails to make a 
good return, he loses the serve. It is a hand-out, 
as in handball. 


8. Points 
Points are scored when a player fails to return 


the ball over the net or fails to return it so that 
it strikes the ground inside the opponent’s court. 
The court runs from the net to the baseline. 
Points can be scored only by the side that is serv- 


ing. 


9. Foul Line 
Stepping over the foul line during the game 


is a foul and the offender loses one point. If the 
server fouls, he loses his serve. 


10. The Winner 


The winner is the one who first scores fifteen 
points. 


11. Doubles 

When playing doubles, the serve alternates be- 
tween partners every time they win back the 
serve, which means that both members of a team 
serve before the serve goes to the other side. 


Handball Variations 


Zone Handball 

The Court—The wall of the court is marked off as 
in the diagram. Horizontal lines are drawn three, six 
and nine feet from the ground. The court is 24 feet 
wide and 36 feet long with the serving line at a distance 
of 18 feet. 
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The Game—The server puts the ball in play in the 
same manner as in regulation handball. It is the ser- 
ver’s object to place the serve in such a manner as to 
make it difficult to return it. The receiver is the only 
one to score points. He returns the ball to the wall, 
trying to make it hit in the space which counts the most. 


(Note markings on the diagram) The serve rotates: 25 
points constitutes a game. 


Chinese Handball 

This game is very similar to regulation handball ex- 
cept that instead of hitting the wall first the ball must 
hit the floor and then the wall. Only one serve is al- 
lowed and the ball can bounce anywhere in the court. 
The game is played on a regulation handball court. The 
scoring is the same as in regulation handball. 








Two Wall Handball (Billiard Handball) 

One boy plays at a time. 

Equipment—A light rubber ball. Playing area—the 
space 8 to 20 feet between 2 walls of buildings, corri- 
dors. 

Rules—Player drops ball to floor—on first bounce, he 
hits it againg’ wall “1” hard enough for it to bound back 
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the floor and up against the opposite wall “2” and to BASEBALL VARIATIONS 
continue to rebound back to center of floor. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing this he scores one point. He continues Wall Baseball 
playing until he fails. His opponent then takes his turn. This game is played in 
Object—To score as many points as possible in nine the same way 4 
Well way as base 


innings 
1. Ball is dropped. 
2. Ball bounds and is hit toward wall by hand. 
Hit against wall “1.” 
4. Bounds to floor. 
5. Rebounds to wall “2.” 
§. Bounds to floor. 
7. Bounds up and if hit again, counts 1 point. 
8. Ball continues toward wall “1” and starts second 


round 


Ten AND One (Bounce Ball) 

[his game, for two players, is played by throwing the 
ball, which may be any rubber ball, against the side of a 
building and catching it on the rebound. A line is drawn 
on the ground ten feet from the wall. The server must 
stand in back of this line and the ball must fall in back 
of it on the rebound. If the player who is the receiver 
catches the ball before it hits the ground, he scores 10 
points; if he catches it on the first bounce he makes one 
point. The server continues to serve until the receiver 
fails to score. The game is usually ended when one 
player has 500 points. 


Breaking Attendance Records.—The figure 
showing the attendance of children and adults at 
Los Angeles play centers during the second week 
of April broke all previous records, reaching the 
new high total of 22,471 persons in average daily 
attendance. This number is approximately 7,000 
over the highest record registered than in previ- 
ous weeks. The fact that this new record was 
made in the spring of the year instead of the 
summer months makes the figure still more signi- 


ficant. 


ball except that instead 

of batting the ball, it is 

thrown against the wall. 

The batter, when throw- 

5 ing the ball against the 
fv 34% wall stands about two 
feét in front of home 

place. After he has 

thrown the ball against 

the wall he runs for first 

au base, and the game con- 

tinues as in baseball, the 

scoring being the same. 


Home Run Baseball 
This game is played 
with sides. Any number 
of boys may play. The 
side which is in has one 
player standing close to 
the wall who throws the 
rubber ball against it. If 
the ball is caught by one 
of the opposing players 
it constitutes an out, the 
side being allowed three 
outs. If the ball hits the 
ground anywhere between 
the wall and first base line the side which is at bat has a 
If the ball hits the ground between the 
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man on first. 


first base line and second base line the man is on second 
base, and the men on base are advanced as in baseball. 
The men on the opposing side are scattered over the 
field to catch the balls. 








The Closing Festival 


Each year the recreation executive is confronted 
with the same problem—‘“What shall the closing 
festival be?” A number of cities have adopted the 
amateur circus as a closing event; many are still 
using the play festival or pageant, or play day, as 
it is variously known, which gives the children 
opportunity to demonstrate the folk dancing games 
and other activities which they have enjoyed dur- 
ing the summer. 

For this latter group, the Enchanted Garden 
presented by the playground children of Stanford, 
Connecticut, will be of interest. The following 
dramatic outline of the pageant will, it is hoped, 
offer suggestions which may be adapted to local 


use. 


Prologue 


Child enters dejected, carrying burden; crosses 
slowly from left to right and lies down under tree, 
right. From center back comes Spirit of Play. 
Dance. Child endeavors to follow. Health, 
dressed in green, Joy dressed in blue, enter. 
Health, Joy and Play dance together. Play shows 
Child that only by following her can the Child 
Find Health and Joy. 

Health and Joy sit center back, Child at their 
feet, right. Health and Joy bid the Spirit of Play 
summon the Nations to show the Child how the 
children of all the world find Health and Joy 
through play. 


Ist Episode 


Play signals. The Greeks enter in proces- 
sional, the maidens first with garlands, then the 
runners, then two discus throwers, then two box- 
ers, then two javelin carriers with their shields. 
March down left hand side of stage, up center, 
divide and to sides; when in position the play- 
grounds are in wide circle formation, with side 
toward audience open. When music stops all 
raise right arms toward Health and Joy. Boys 
run hurdle race, cross right to left, sixteen girls 
on other side, front, do dance, fall back to places. 
Next boys right to left cast javelins, two run out 
to center to box and two throw discus towards 
opposite sides, left and right, throw up arms in 
greeting and run back to place. Girls chariot race 
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around circle twice, and to center, boys around 
once, get in line and march out. 

Greek Hurdle Race: Run by 2 teams of 7 each, 
3 kneeling as hurdles, 4 running. 

Greek ball dance. 

Roman discus, javelin and boxing. Boxing 
done in Roman style with bare hands. 

Roman Chariot Race: run by 3 teams, of 4 
each, 3 harnessed together as horses, with one 
driver. 


2nd E pisode 


Girls left, boys right (left or right of the 
players). 

Play signals, bugle sounds, Robin Hood’s men 
come running and leaping from all directions, lie 
down under the trees, fix bows and arrows. Girls 
come in, small groups of men run over and bring 
them on. Two men set up marks on the left, push 
crowd back and all try to shoot, right to left. 
Then girls bowl from left to right. Eight boys 
try bout of single stick, then girls run out to center 
for dance, while men gradually run off. Girls 
stop, go off hand in hand. Trumpet call. 

Archery 

Bowling 

Single stick: the sticks are long poles grasped 
in the center. Each contestant tried to knock 
the other off his platform. 

Morris Dance. 


3rd Episode 


Girls right, boys left. 

Play signals again. Two Japanese wrestlers 
enter carrying between them an Irish boy; they 
lift him down just at entrance and come down 
left. Irish girl runs in with Japanese umpire. 
The Slavic girls come on arm in arm right; the 
Chinese run in last with their kites, take their 
position left. The two Japanese wrestle, then the 
Chinese boys in teams of three each do walking 
race left to right. The Japanese wrestlers place 
platform for Irish dance, later remove it. Irish 
Jig. Finally girls do dance. Girls skip off first, 
then Irish dancers and Japs, last Chinese boys. 

Japanese Wrestling 

Chinese Kite Walking Race: The race was 
managed so that each kite was kept flying, though 
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the racer was not allowed to go faster than a 
rapid walk. 
Irish jig 


Slavic dance 
4 th Episode 


Girls right, boys left. 

Play signals. Groups come all together, spread 
out in a big circle. Children to center for two 
games. Scotch girls do drill, then French dance, 
finally boys run out and race. Girls leave grad- 
ually. Boys finish and run off. 

German kindergarten games: O Let Us Be 
Joyful. Clap dance. 

Scotch Golf Drill: Scotch drill in circle forma- 
tion (A) Dancers place stick in position for 
drive (two beats), up over shoulder (two beats) ; 
four bars; four times down, four times over 
shoulder, (B) then run in circle (four bars), and 
repeat (A) 

Second Repeat: Do (A) with Highland Fling 
step, stick over shoulder, run as before for B, 
repeat Highland Fling. 

Third Repeat: begin with Highland Fling (A) 
links arms, two and two first left then right with 
partner, and repeat (A) Highland Fling step. 

Fourth Repeat: Like Second Repeat 

Fifth Repeat: Like First Repeat 

Sixth Repeat: Run off field 

French Vineyard Dance 

Italian Horse Race at Siena: Each horse in the 
race is representative of a city ward. Any num- 
ber of boys can be used to represent citizens of 
the different wards, one group to a horse. Much 
fun can be introduced in petting the horse, ad- 
justing the rider on his back, etc. Each group 
must cheer and encourage the horse when racing. 


5th Episode 


Girls right, boys left. 

Play signals. Indians march in, single file, then 
dancers in twos, baseball team in crowd at en- 
trance, divide; Indians and dancers go right, base- 
ball left. Indians to center, form circle, and 
dance, then Virginia Reel lines left to right, fid- 
dler to left. After finish sit on right for baseball 
inning. Playgrounds form in fours just behind 
game. 

Indian Dance: a women’s Corn Dance 
Virginia Reel 


Base ball 


Epilogue 


Spirit of Play comes forward leading Child, 
shows him that here and now he can find Health 
and Joy in his own home town. All playgrounds 
come forward and sing one stanza of America 
the Beautiful. Fall back to place where their play- 
ground banners are and remain seated until the 
certificates are given out. Playground cheers. 


StaGE DIRECTIONS 


The space to be used was roped off in a circle 
of about 100 feet. 

The background was built up on a chicken 
wire frame fastened to 4 six-foot poles. Green 
boughs were fastened to the wire with string, 
and paper flowers were twisted around the boughs. 

As it was impossible to screen the entrances 
and exits the characters were dressed in a neigh- 
boring building and marched in two by two behind 
the garden wall. 

The pageant was begun by having the children 
come out through the garden gate, separate into 
circle formation, and at the signal of a chord of 
music sit down on the ground and pretend to be 
asleep. At the end of the pageant the children 
simply got up and ran off. 

The pageant was given in the late afternoon, 
in daylight. The cooperation of the park com- 
missioners was a great aid. The space used was 
cut and rolled for two weeks before it was needed. 


Costu MES 


Each episode except the lst and 2nd included 
groups of uncostumed children. This made it 
possible to bring in more children without addi- 
tional cost. 

Each playground made its own costumes and 
properties. Ten model costumes were made first 
by the handcraft teacher, who then supervised the 
children’s work to secure correctness in the copies, 


The costumes were made of paper sewed on mus- 


lin foundations. The costs varied in each locality 
but as the pageant was made into a handcraft 
project with most of the work done by the chil- 
dren and their parents, the costuming was done 
at a very reasonable figure. The Indian head- 
dresses were borrowed from a lodge and the golf 
sticks from a local golf club. The discus and 
javelins were lent by a former amateur athletic 
champion. 
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Prologue 


Health, Joy and Play in green, blue and pink 
respectively ; ballet dresses of gauze with butter- 
fly wings. 


1st Episode 


The girls’ Greek costume was made of cheese 
cloth; garlands of paper flowers were twined in 
the hair. 

The boys wore running pants of mercerized 
cotton, rolled up a little, and short tunics of the 
same material; no shoes or stockings; yellow 
cheese cloth twisted round the head as a fillet. 


2nd Episode 


The Robin Hood costume was made of green 
cambric; it consisted of long sleeved tunic to the 
knee, a pair of soft, pointed shoes, and a Robin 
Hood cap with a short feather of red bristol- 
board. 

The Morris dancers wore white summer dress, 
short black paper bodice laced up the front, small 
pointed cap with bells, black shoes and stockings, 
a string of bells sewed on strip of cambric round 
each knee. Two large white handkerchiefs were 


carried to whirl in the dance. 
3rd Episode 


The Japanese wrestlers wore running trunks 
and bright cotton kimonos which they removed 
when wrestling. 

The umpire wore a Japanese costume, and car- 
ried a fan with which he tapped to separate the 
contestants and direct the match. 

The Chinese costume was made of yellow and 
black cambric; round cap to which were attached 
black pigtails of same material; white stockings, 
black cambric slippers. 

The kites were of different colors and shapes. 

The boy’s Irish costume was of green cambric; 
long tailed coat, vest, buckles on shoes, tall hat 
of cardboard, black thorn stick. 

The girl’s Irish costume consisted of: short 
green skirt, white waist and apron, black velvet 
bodice. 

The Slavic costume was made of red and blue 
paper; tall Russian headdress with knots of 
bright colored paper ribbons from each corner, 
short black bodice, boots of oil cloth. 


4th Episode 


The Scotch costume was made of Christmas 
brick paper, cut full and pleated; short black pa- 
per jacket ; Scotch cap of red with black border. 

No costumes for German singing games. 

The French dance costume was made of paper ; 
black jacket, Alsatian headdress with very wide 
black bows at back, blue skirt and black apron. 

The horses for the Italian horse race were made 
of cambric, grey, brown, white and black; the 
head was stuffed and a face painted on it. Two 
boys were inside each horse; one stood upright, 
the other leaned over with his arms around the 
first boy’s neck. The rider (select small boy) 
wore a bright paper jockey cap. The crowd rep- 
resenting backers wore paper girdles of red, 


white and green. 
5th Episode 


The Indian costume was of regulation type, 
brown cambric, fringed at sides, some beading on 
front; feather headdress to which are attached 
two long braids of black cambric, twisted with 
red; brown cambric leggins and moccasins. 

The baseball team wore baseball caps of paper. 

The American women wore short waisted pink 
and grey cambric dresses, ruffled at neck and 
wrists, and sunbonnets. 

The American boys wore blue cambric overalls 
(use pajama pattern) and straw farmers’ hats. 

Music: Pomp and Circumstance—Elgar. G. 
Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., City. $.50. 

“Helen,” Hinman Gymnastic Dancing—Chas. 
Ditson, 8 East 34th St., New York; price $1.60. 
(Vol. 1.) 

Music: Trunkels in “Morris Dance Tunes by 
Cecil Sharp—Set 1. H. W. Gray & Co., 159 E. 
48th St., New York, Price $2.00. 

Music: Irish jig; Popular Folk Games and 
Dances by Mari Hofer, published by A. Flana- 
gan, 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill., price 
$.90. Slavic Dance in Crampton Folk Dance 
Book, published by A. S. Barnes, 7 West 45th 
St., New York, $2.40. 

Music for the majority of the dances was taken 
from Volumes No. 2 and 3 of “Music for the 
Child World” by Mari Ruef Hofer—G. Schirmer, 
3 East 43rd Street, New York, $2.50 a volume. 

It is necessary to have a rehearsal with the 
band and all the children concerned the day be- 
fore the performance. It is difficult for little chil- 
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dren to dance to a band’s accompaniment if they 
have practiced with a piano especially so if the 
dance must be done on a lawn and has been re- 
hearsed on a wooden floor. 
Costs 
Costes. .......«scecnieetsvan dee $56.60 
18 costumes—Ist episode...... $19.30 
38 " ere 14.20 
22 . Gee 9.20 
1s . ae 6.30 
28 ™ Se, See 7.60 
154 total costumes............. $56.60 
eg Pee ee $ 5.00 
Incidentals, properties, cambric for 
horses. 
| PPP Se 80.00 
Extra Service, Workmen, Cartage, Pro- 
OUND... vse iengndeeseeen see 39.00 
200M COM 5 iciacceesasnnssiees $180.60 


OTHER Sources OF HELP 
There are a number of festivals and pageants 
issued by the P. R. A. A. which should be sug- 
gestive in connection with the closing festival. 
Among them are the following: 


The Dearest Wish. By Pauline Oak. Free. 

The Magic Ball. By Elizabeth Hanley. A 
fairy play for children. $.25. 

A Pageant of Play. By May Pashley Harris. 
Especially adapted to playground groups. $.15. 

Through the Portals. By Clara E. Sackett. 
An Americanization festival for children. $.25. 





Swimming Pools 
(Continued from page 208) 
park area adjacent to the beach. Within twenty- 
four hours after the beach had been cleaned off, 
sand placed, and lights and apparatus installed, 
from 800 to 1,000 people were enjoying the 
beach, 

“One of the commissioners aroused the Mayor 
and other commissioners from their homes at nine 
o’clock in the evening and took them to the lake. 
There they saw how necessary it was to provide 
facilities for such an enormous crowd. The next 
morning at nine o’clock the Mayor and City Com- 
missioners in executive session voted to build a 
bath house at once. Now Orlando owns a very 
fine municipal bath house and bathing beach, the 
first of its kind in the state of Florida.” 
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Play Day in Memphis 


On August 31st the Recreation Department of 
the Memphis Park Commission held its sixth an- 
nual Play Festival in which all the playgrounds 
took part. 


The Exhibits 


The exhibit of handcraft articles made by the 
children was one of the interesting features of the 
day. Each playground had a tent 12’ x 12’ flying 
the playground flag ; in it were shown the articles 
which the children had made. The tents were 
arranged around a central athletic field enclosed 
by a heavy rope fence and there the athletic events 
were held. 


THE EVENTS 


The first event of the day, which began at 9:15 
a. m. and lasted until 6 p. m., was a competitive 
flag raising. 


Athletic Program 


The flag raising event was followed at 10 
o'clock by the athletic when the championship 
games were held. 

1. Volley Ball—Girls over 62 inches 
. Net Hand Ball—Girls unlimited 
3. End Ball—Girls 62 inches and under 
4. Playground Baseball—Boys over 63 inches 
5. Playground Baseball—Boys under 63 inches 
6. Dodge Ball—Boys 60 inches and under 
7. Batball—Boys 58 inches and under 
8. Playground Baseball—Girls unlimited 
9. Bound Ball—Girls 60 inches and under 


Sand Modeling 


At 11 o’clock came the sand modeling event. 
Each playground chose two children under twelve 
years of age to make any sand reproductions in 
pictures which had previously been sent to the 
office. The modelers provided their own tools. 


Judging Handcraft Exhibits 


At 1 o’clock, following luncheon, a bugle. call 
summoned all the playgrounds to their tent head- 
quarters, where judging of handcraft was car- 


ried on. 
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Atiiletic Program Continued 


1. Jumps and Throws—Tug o’War—North 
Side Playgrounds 

2. Jumps and Throws—Tug o’War—South 
Side Playgrounds 

3. Races 


The Pageant 

Snow White and Rose Red was the pageant 
presented last year, and all the playgrounds were 
represented in the group dances and other fea- 
tures of the pageant. At 5:30 p. m. awards were 
presented in the form of pins, trophies and ban- 
ners. The Championship Twilight Baseball game 
was played, bringing the program to a close. 


SoME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The success of a large closing festival such as 
Memphis and many other cities hold each year is 
due to a large degree to the careful organization 
and attention to detail. The promptness with 
which the children are in their places, the pre- 
cision with which events are run off, the care 
given the most minute details are determining fac- 
tors in making the day a satisfactory culmination 
to the season’s program. 

The Memphis Park Commission, for example, 
issues to the play leaders such detailed sugges- 
tions as the following, which have to do with 
the exhibits: 

“Please keep all children away from tent while 
judges are looking over your exhibit. 

“At the close of Play Festival all handcraft 
articles must be packed in boxes with covers and 
securely tied with cord. Name of playground to 
be written plainly on all boxes and boxes re- 
turned to Casino for storage. Don’t Leave Your 
Boxes in Your Tent. 

“See that the child’s name, age, address, tele- 
phone and playground are on a tag on each article 
before packing.” 

The suggestions regarding the costuming of 
the children for their parts in the pageant are 
equally detailed. 

“Start dressing the children at once. Examine 
costumes to see if they have children’s names on 
same. If so, give the children, their proper cos- 
tumes, having previously asked their names. Ask 
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a child if she is in the dance that you have been 
assigned to dress, and then ask her size and name. 
If the costume is not in your box try the next 
room to you, where the same group is dressing, 
or see the person in charge of your side if you 
are in doubt about anything. Let the children 
help themselves as much as possible. 

“After dressing your group stand them in line, 
look them over and be sure that the costumes look 
neat. When the group is dressed report this to 
the worker in charge of your side. 

“When your group is called, go down and 
stay with them until they go on stage, keeping 
order. Do not let the children talk. Wait out- 
side door for them. When they return take them 
back to dressing room—see that they dress at 
once—unless they appear again—find this out. 

“Check all costumes and repack box just as 
you found it. 

“All the playground staff are to report promptly 
two hours before pageant. Report to assignments 
at once and dress children as they come in. Keep 
children in dressing room until they are called. 
See that they are kept quiet.” 





A New Harmon Foun- 


dation Offer 


To assist real estate operators in establishing 
permanent public playgrounds in new residential 
developments, the Harmon Foundation has set 
aside $40,000 for grants to developers during 
1928. The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America will administer the plan of award. 

Application for a grant from this Harmon 
Playfield fund may be made by any developer of 
a residential sub-division in any city in the United 
States. No limit is set definitely to the size of 
the grant which may be made to any one de- 
veloper, but it is intended to divide the appropri- 
ation among not less than twenty residential de- 
velopments which are promising and where play 
space will be most needed in the future. The 
grants are intended for use by the real estate oper- 
ators in improving their public recreation centers 
so as to make this land acceptable to the city au- 
thorities. A city which will hesitate to accept a 
piece of raw acreage in a neighborhood sparsely 
settled will often be glad to possess there a stretch 
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that shows signs of becoming a beautifully land- 
scaped park. 

In order to be eligible for a grant from the 
Harmon Playground Fund an operator must have 
set aside an acre or more of land in a new resi- 
dential development for perpetual use as a com- 
munity recreation center. Preference will be 
given to those tracts where the deed will be vested 
in the city or township in which it is located. 

In order to link the playground thus estab- 
lished with the other Harmon playfields through- 
out the country, the real estate operators who re- 
ceive assistance from the Foundation will be 
asked to include the names “Harmon” and “Field” 
in whatever designation they select for their local 
recreation centers, and in doing so become eligible 
to the annual honorariums that are given in the 
Foundation for meritorious playground work. 

Applications for awards from the Harmon 
Foundation Fund should be made directly to the 
P. R. A. A., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





A Club for Tourists 


The Winter Haven, Florida, Department of 
Public Recreation, has organized a Tourist Club 
which has grown from a rather small beginning 
in November to an average attendance of 150 at 
the weekly meeting. More than seventeen states 
and a number of communities in Canada are rep- 
resented in the club, whose members enjoy all 
forms of recreation. 

The programs are outlined by an entertainment 
committee, of which the Superintendent of Rec- 
reation is chairman, and the events include musi- 
cales, card parties, dances, trips to surrounding 
points and evenings of social games. The club 
has been fortunate in securing from one of the 
hotels for use as a club room a large room facing 
the street, formerly used as a dining room. The 
city has appropriated $250 for furniture. On 
February 10th the club held a banquet at the 
largest hotel in the city, a gala event. The mayor 
and city officials were among the 170 guests pres- 
ent, about 30 people being turned away for lack 
of facilities. At this banquet the first edition of 
the “Tourist Tattler” was distributed, a weekly 
news sheet edited by one of the tourists and made 
up at the office of the Recreation Department. 
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The Selection and ‘Training of Summer 


Playground Workers 


At a section meeting of the Recreation Con- 
gress held at Memphis, Tennessee, the question of 
selecting and training summer playground work- 
ers was discussed by a number of recreation 
executives. E. A. Pritchard, Superintendent of 
Recreation at Reading, Pa., in speaking on the 
selection of workers, suggested as the first step 
the securing and checking on information regard- 
ing the fitness of the applicant by sending con- 
fidential reference sheets to those endorsing him. 
From the returns a composite rating sheet may be 
made. A personal interview is of course neces- 
sary. Reading uses a double interview, two per- 
sons meeting and talking with each applicant. 
After this the tryout method comes into play. 
The applicant is given a trial of from one to three 
days under the leadership of an experienced play 
director and in this way the undesirables are 
weeded out early in the process. It is most im- 
portant, Mr. Pritchard pointed out, that the right 
person be fitted to the right job. A study of the 
composite rating sheet helps in this. 

R. W. Robertson, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion in Oakland, California, presented the follow- 
ing outline : 

A. Selection of Summer Playground Workers 
I. Weights to be given leadership 

a. Recommendation 
1. Application 
2. Reference 

b. Interviews 
Interviews should be conducted with the 
idea of learning of the applicant’s person- 
ality and attitude, his ideals and experi- 
ence in organization. 

c. Position in question. 
The position to be filled is of great im- 
portance in considering the application. 
Each playground and center must be 
thought of as an individual unit. Is it 
a center of an adult type?, of the “Mickey 
McGuire” type’, of the elementary and 
junior high school age type, or of the 
small children’s type? 

II. The Range of Applicants 

The field of selection is an important consid- 
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eration. Cities in which universities and other 
educational institutions are located may use stu- 
dents from the physical education courses. Teach- 
ers in the local schools and in adjoining cities 
represent a source of supply. There are, too, out- 
side sources—students from other universities and 
recreation workers from other cities or states. 

There are possibilities among the people who 
want to do volunteer work and who can be as- 
signed by the Department to certain volunteer 
duties. A record should be kept of the type of 
work for which the volunteer is best fitted. 

Mr. Robertson suggested the use of children 
as leaders through the school and playground. 
He also spoke of the California State credential 
for playground leadership. This credential is not 
valid for teaching any part of a school physical 
education program; it is designed for playground 
work leaders employed by boards of education to 
supervise school playgrounds which are opened 
to the public outside of school hours. The cred- 
ential is issued only upon the recommendation 
from the employer and the fulfillment of the fol- 
lowing requirements : 

a. Two years of collegiate training or its 
equivalent beyond graduation from a four 
year high school 

b. A minimum of four semester hours 
chosen from the following subjects— 
playground organization or supervision, 
methods in play activities, dramatics or 
storytelling, community music and hand- 
craft 

B. Training of Summer Playground Workers 

I. Through General Meetings or Conferences 

Such conferences may be of the following 
type: 

a. General meetings each month of the en- 
tire staff with speakers, workers and bul- 
letins. 

b. Staff meetings of supervisory force in 
round table discussion. 

c. Group or department meetings. These 
may be for special groups such as com- 
munity house workers, municipal play- 
ground works, school playground leaders, 
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workers on playgrounds for small chil- 
dren, leaders on Sunday playgrounds, 
men workers and women workers. 

II. Through institutes 

a. Institutes held just before the opening of 
the summer grounds 

b. Institutes lasting four or five days in 
which intensive courses are given 

c. Institutes open to all 

d. Institutes conducted by the supervisory 
staff 

II]. Demonstrations and special classes 

These include games, storytelling, dramatics, 
dancing and rhythmics 

[V. Personal contacts and supervision 

This involves visits to playgrounds and con- 
sultation with headquarters, visits by the 
supervisor, a knowledge of the children, 
their parents and the community as a whole 

V. Cooperation 

There must be complete cooperation with other 
divisions of the Recreation Departments and with 
schools, park and health authorities. 

In the discussion which followed, the question 
of the selection of leaders for little children’s 
playgrounds came up. Mr. Pritchard suggested 
that application for such workers be made to the 
Bureaus of Women’s Colleges and to Teacher 
Employment Bureaus. 

Mr. Dittemore, Topeka, Kansas, said that in 
his city they secure high school girls or boys in 
their first year of college. Dr. Burdick of Balti- 
more, Maryland, suggested that in selecting work- 
ers for little children’s playgrounds, it is better 
to choose high school and young college people 
than people who have finished college because 
the younger person is closer to the child in inter- 
ests. In Oakland, leaders for small children’s 
groups may be any age over twelve. The point 
was raised that intensive institutes for training 
younger boys and girls are almost impossible 
and that if young leadership is to be used the 
training must be over a longer period of time. 
In Baltimore it consumes two years. 

A Special Recreation Number.—The April 
number of Educational Information Service, pub- 
lished by the National Child Welfare Association, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, was “Recrea- 
tion Number.” It contained an article by Jay B. 
Nash on “Character Values and Play,” some sug- 
gested Goodwill Day programs and brief bibliog- 


raphies on different phases of play. 
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Regarding Municipal 
Golf 


The following editorial on municipal golf from 
the “Knoxville Journal” of March 29th may be 
suggestive for cities working to promote public 
golf courses: 


A Municipat Gotr Course 


The project for a municipal golf course is an 
excellent thing. The idea that such a course caters 
to the pleasures of the rich at the expense of the 
poor taxpayers is an utterly ridiculous one. 

Everybody in the city who pays taxes does not 
care to play golf, but not everybody in the city 
who pays taxes has a fire to call out the fire de- 
partment, a burglar to demand the services of the 
police department, nor children to reap advantages 
from the public schools. 

The public library is not patronized by every- 
body, but it is generally and correctly assumed 
that by the value it has for those who do use it 
it is at least of vicarious value to those who do 
not. You may not read a book yourself, but if 
reading a book makes your neighbor a better man 
or woman in any way, as. undoubtedly it does, 
you profit just the same from the institution which 
furnishes him the book to read. 

If a municipal golf course provides the possi- 
bility for this desirable sort of recreation for a 
certain number of people of various ages who 
cannot very well afford to belong to the private 
clubs, and if that recreation and exercise makes 
them healthier and better men and women and 
better citizens, you, as a fellow citizen profit vicari- 
ously by the improvement in them. 

Golf is not an expensive game when public 
courses are available. It can be as much a poor 
man’s game as any sport of recreation can be. In 
the case of the municipal golf course those tax- 
payers who belong to the private clubs or who 
could afford to do so if they chose, are the ones 
who pay the greater part of the expenses, and 
those who pay only a very few cents or none at 
all in taxes for the upkeep of such courses are 
the ones who profit most by them. 

But, as is frequently the case, those who will 
pay most for this municipal improvement, and 
do not need it for their own use because they have 
private facilities for the enjoyment of the game, 
are the most enthusiastic in supporting it. 











Method of Attendance Taking and 
Reporting 1n Des Moines, Iowa 


By Lewis R. Barrett, 


Superintendent of Recreation 


The method of enrollment of playground at- 
tendance and reporting in Des Moines is one with 
which we have experimented for three years and 
which we have found to be not only valuable but 
practical. The explanation which follows will 
discuss briefly the form of report, the practical 
method of using it, and the information secured 
and its value. 


Form of Report 


The report is kept in book form, each play- 
ground being furnished with a regular stock 9 x 
11 binder and a supply of two printed forms to 
insert as they are used. One of these forms is 
a small fly leaf and the other a regular 9 x 11 
sheet. When combined in the book, they consti- 
tute the record. 

The small fly leaves have places in which to 
enter the name, address, age and school attended, 
if any, of each person attending the playground. 
In addition, they have a column (the first) headed 
“No.,” in which the playground number assigned 
each person is entered. These leaves are per- 
manent records and are left in the book throughout 
the playground season. 

The large sheets also have columns headed 
“No.,” “Address,” “Age” and “School.” The rest 
of the sheet is divided into thirty narrow columns, 
making five groups of six columns each which are 
headed M. T. W. T. F. S. The child’s daily at- 
tendance is noted in these columns. The back of 
the sheet duplicates the front. These sheets are 
taken out at the end of each month and sent to 
the office for filing. 


Practical Method of Using the Report 


For simplicity’s sake, let us assume that it is 
the first day of a playground season and new 
forms have been furnished the playgrounds. 

Each person when arriving at the playground, 
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reports to the registration table and gives his name, 
address, age and school attended to the person in 
charge of registration. She in turn enters this in- 
formation in the spaces provided in the report and 
assigns each person a number known as his “Play- 
ground Number,” entering this number in the col- 
umn provided beside the name. The registration 
clerk impresses upon those registered that the 
playground numbers assigned them are their 
numbers for the season and that in the future 
when reporting to the playground, they are to 
report to the registration clerk and give their 
numbers only. This procedure is followed until 
all individuals reporting to the playground are 


registered. These playground numbers are con- 


secutive, the first person registering being No. 1; 
the second, No. 2; etc. 

If desired, the different classifications used in 
playground activities, such as Junior, Senior, can 
be registered separately. If this is done, care 
must be taken to give a block of numbers to each 
classification so that no two persons attending the 
ground will have the same number. 

After all persons are registered, the procedure 
is simple. The most satisfactory way for the 
director in charge is to assign a Senior girl as 
enrollment clerk for each period of the day. As 
the children report to her, she can enter the num- 
ber on a card or in a little notebook, or if desired 
by the director, in the regular record book. If 
they are not entered in the regular record book, 
the numbers are transferred to this book at some 
later time. 

At the end of the month the director goes 
through this report and enters on a summary 
sheet (Sec. A.), the number of individuals regis- 
tered and the number that attended the play- 
ground, i. e., those who attended only once dur- 
ing the month, twice during the month, three 
times during the month, up to those that came 
every day the playground was opened. This sum- 
mary sheet is then attached to the large record 
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sheets and sent to the office and new record sheets 
are then entered for use next month. The small 
fly leaves are left in the book and the informa- 
tion on them is transferred to the large sheets. 


The Information Secured and Its Value 


Considerable information about individual play- 
grounds as well as the entire playground system 
is obtained by the keeping of this report. As has 
already been stated; the report gives the name, 
address, age, school attended, if any, of each per- 
son attending the playground, as well as an actual 
check on the number of times each person at- 
tended the ground during the month. 

Let us consider the value of this information 
and some of the studies that can be made as a re- 
t of having the information. 

By registering the name of each person we 
know exactly how many people are reached by the 


playground and its activities. 


This gives an ex- 
cellent opportunity to check up on juvenile delin- 
quency. By getting the names from the Juvenile 
Court of all those who have been before it dur- 
ing the month and checking back on the enroll- 
ment record of the playground in the vicinity of 
the residence of these boys or girls, we can find 
out whether or not the playground has reached 
them, and if not, why not. In addition to this, the 
keeping of the record of the names forces the 
directors to become better acquainted with the 
children and serves as an excellent roster from 
which to check participants that enter playground 
contests. It also facilitates the reporting of acci- 
dents both to the home and the office. 

Probably the most interesting study can be 
made from the record of addresses. By taking 
these addresses and placing a dot on a map of 
the City at the spot of the address and drawing 
a line from this dot to the playground attended, 
a very interesting picture of the playground and 
the territory served is presented. When this 
is done with all the playgrounds on one large map, 
glance will show whether there is any duplica- 
tion of territories served. In addition, you can 
tell what percentage of the playground attendants 
are coming from a radius of one-quarter mile, 
one-half mile. This map is of great value in the 
locating of new playgrounds or the re-location 
of old ones and provides many good talking 
points. 

The big value to be derived from the keeping 
of the record of ages is that an age curve can be 


plotted at each playground and, if desired, for 
each period in the day. This curve is valuable in 
the assigning of directors as well as in the formu- 
lating of an activities program. The age record 
also serves as an excellent check on eligibility for 
inter-playground contests and the classifications. 

The record of schools attended is of no great 
value and could be dispensed with. However, it 
is helpful in checking back on the school record of 
individuals in connection with juvenile delin- 
quency or in discipline. 

The monthly attendance record of the individ- 
uals registered shows the actual number of times 
during the month that each individual attended 
the playground as well as the total attendance. 
This information is of value in computing the cost 
of playground service per individual and can also 
be used as a check on the popularity of different 
playground activities. 

MONTHLY INDIVIDUAL ATTENDANCE REPORT 


Pine .. ..« 200k cntdabeshektsaeu BI, «so: aa bein 
Playground month from..........ese.see- rere 
Total number of days open during month..........+..+.eeeeeee 
Days on which playground is open during week.............+..++ 
PE, 005 senaneaeeneenesen aan Reds: sxvdeevevcosstuehrnee P.M. 
Percentage of increase........... Decrease. . 226000. in attendance 
compared with previous month. Reason............seeeeeeeees 





No. of days attended No. of Individuals 
One 


T we 


Total No. Re gulars.... . Transients......... Visitors........ 
Grand Total individuals for ‘month A a ee rr 
OND i.5.5< 0 on ccs vueeh 6600s) 40s oes dees cde oxen 
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226 PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 


As previously stated, no attempt has been made 
to do other than explain the keeping of this report 
and suggest some of its values. The keeping of 
this report in Des Moines has enabled us to serve 
a much larger territory by the re-location of play- 
grounds, and has made possible an intelligent 
assignment of directors which has resulted in the 
operating of 18 playgrounds where 13 were pre- 
viously conducted, with a saving of approximately 
$1,000. 

When the report was first inaugurated, con- 
siderable complaint was received from the di- 
rectors because of the additional work involved 
and the fact that children would not report. How- 
ever, it is now considered as a part of the director’s 
job and children easily form the habit of report- 
ing the numbers. There is no question but that 
the keeping of the report requires additional work 
on the part of the directors but if kept as outlined 
above, it will not decrease the efficiency of the 
directors in promoting activities and the results 
obtained more than justify the additional work. 


Human Elements 
in Preventing 
Delinquency 


R. K. Atkinson, of the Boys’ Club Federation, 
analyzing the relation between recreation and de- 
linquency, said: 

“Those who believe in recreation do not believe 
it is something that will in some magic way clear 
up a situation. We believe there is conclusive 
evidence that in wholesome recreation there are 
some of the environmental factors as well as some 
of the human factors in the prevention of delin- 
quency. I think we all very clearly recognize 
that there is a personal side to this question—that 
the individual who commits crimes for some rea- 
son or another has some peculiarity in his make- 
up that keeps him from playing the game. Some- 
thing has been wrong for him personally. One 
man interviewed took the attitude, ‘why should I 
care? what responsibility have I to society, to 
other people?’ and then went on to tell of a child- 
hood that had lacked many of the advantages of 
life. One reason we are hearing so much about 


crime is because of the complexes of our civiliza- 


tion. In the smaller towns when there is a fee- 
ble-minded person, there is a community spirit 
that aids him all through his life. With the physi- 
cal noises of a big city and the surrounding in- 
fluences he would probably be a criminal,—he 
would go all to pieces. There are a great many 
normal people who are going to rack and ruin 
in their recreation life. You will discover this is 
a very potent element in their life. If you talk 
to the young people in the industrial school or in 
the prison you always hear, ‘I got into a jam. 
I was part of the mob. There was a gang of us 
fellows,’ all intimating that it was part of the 
group reaction that led into the difficulty. We 
forget that some of the things we value and foster 
such as loyalty can work also to unwholesome 
ends. A boy is loyal to the things that are signifi- 
cant to his own gang. 

“If a boy is sent to an industrial school he may 
came back to good citizenship and he may come 
back with group relations to those with whom he 
associated. If the boy is to be helped he must be 
treated right. We must find group relations for 
boys and girls that shall be wholesome and up- 
lifting and lead to right citizenship. Most group 
relations are established in leisure hours. Nearly 
all our group relations are social relations and the 
boys and girls when they have the urge to get 
out among other fellows, when they begin to 
want to assert their individuality, want to join 
something, want to be one of the group. In the 
leisure time movement we have the opportunity 
for the setting up of these groups which are just 
as susceptible to intelligent leadership as they are 
to the devastating influences that play upon them. 
A bond salesman agreed to go over to the East 
Side and take charge of a group of sixteen boys. 
Before he had been in that club two months, the 
boys were imitating his style of necktie and hat. 
They imitate those forces that are within the level 
of their own comprehension. The reason we 
know recreation forces are operating is because of 
the rate at which delinquency is cut down, 
Wherever you find the worst conditions there is 
a corresponding ratio of delinquency. 


“A spot map of the City of Chicago showed 
that the delinquency area corresponded with the 
gang area. There were certain environmental 
conditions which indicated boys were neglected. 
Emphasis should be placed on the forces that can 
be put into operation to bring about a decrease 
in delinquency, including public recreation and the 
entire program for the right use of leisure.” 
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Some Notes on Playground Attendance 


and Costs 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Recreation of the City of Evanston, Illinois, 
which appears for the first time in printed form, 
has some charts and figures which will be of spe- 
cial interest to recreation workers. 


Playground Aitendance 


On the subject of playground attendance, the 
report says, “The total registration of different 
children during the summer on the thirteen play- 
grounds is 3,781, as against 3,320 for the previ- 
ous year. Since the total registration records 
cover less than seventy per cent of the children 
using the summer playgrounds, it is safe to say 
that approximately 5,500 different children were 
actively engaged in play activities during the sum- 
mer, exclusive of adults, fifty-four per cent. of 
which represent boys and forty-six per cent. girls. 
Charts on file in the bureau analyzing this regis- 
tration show the largest age groupings using the 
playgrounds range from six years old to fifteen 
years old, inclusive, representing a total of eighty- 
four per cent. of the registration. The detailed 
statement of these percentages as shown by regis- 
tration chart is as follows: 


Age Percentages Boys Girls tae 
4 and under.... 5 60 91 151 
D avec s cae. 3 73 60 133 
B kvedw cs cen 6 89 96 185 
7 neaenacdepuns 7 133 143 276 
D coeee a naken’s 8 161 142 303 
DP cise veuread 10 181 199 380 
OP ede, he sat a4 b 9 163 196 359 
Oe ore ws seed 11 219 202 421 
DE hae Nes nana 12 236 195 431 
Pach oseeees 8 195 144 339 
OP tcevecacende 7 165 112 277 
See — 107 81 188 
DE ehbind we onesen 3 97 34 131 
eT Andee snwbhess l 48 18 66 
_ ee Aer 4 121 20 141 


“A study of this chart shows a tendency not to 
attend the playgrounds beginning in the early 
teens, reaching its lowest percent at the age of 
seventeen. This is due somewhat to economic rea- 


sons, children working, also possibly leaving the 
city for vacations at summer camps. This can 
also be accounted for to some extent by the fact 
that it is more difficult to get the boys and girls 
in the early adolescence to sign up registration 
cards on the playground. Considerable increase 
is noted on the chart in the eighteen year old class, 
which jumps from one per cent for seventeen 
year olds to four per cent for eighteen year olds, 
of which practically all are boys. This has been 
due to the extra effort which has been put forth 
by this bureau to promote activities which will 
be of more interest, particularly sport activities, 
to the older boys and girls. The Junior Base- 
ball League for older boys was the most popular 
activity. This activity alone carried approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty of the older boys’ 
interest throughout the summer.” 


Cost Figures for the Entire Program 


The total amount expended from tax funds for 
operation of this year’s program, deducting re- 
ceipts from adult activities of $1,457.00, was 
$37,257.02 in comparison with 1926 expenditures 
of $30,697.82. The attendance summary in the 
previous chapter shows a fifty per cent. increase 
participation for this year at an increased cost of 
about sixteen per cent. 

Computing the total attendance and participa- 
tion for the year 1927 of 1,105,136 with the total 
cost of the program in tax funds of $37,257.02 to 
compare with the same cost figures for 1926 the 
following figures have been determined : 

Cost per individual using facilities: 

Year 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Amount ..... 086 046 04 0337 

Experience has shown that each individual 
uses a minimum of two hours of his leisure time 
while engaged in these recreation activities (the 
average time used exceeds this amount). On this 
basis the maximum cost per play hour per per- 
son is— 

Year 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Amount ..... 043 023 02 .0168 

In other words every play hour utilized by this 

Bureau of every individual participating in the 
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program throughout the year has cost the city 
about one and one-half cents. 

The report contains twenty-four pages of in- 
formation about the activities conducted and gives 
a vivid picture of a year-round community wide 
recreation program. W. C. Bechtold, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, has written that extra 
copies of the report are available. He will be 
glad to mail a copy to any executive requesting 
one and sending ten cents to cover the cost of 
postage. Requests should be addressed to W. C. 
Bechtold, Superintendent, Bureau of Recreation, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


First Annual 
Community Dramatics 


Contest at Cornell 


When a group of people from a village of 200 
inhabitants, eight miles from the railroad, puts 
on Paul Green’s “Day by Day” and takes first 
place in a state contest, it seems that we may 
cease to blush and stammer over the condition of 
art in America and humbly apply ourselves to 
appreciating the beginning of something not un- 
like the cultural development so often recom- 
mended to us. These rural folk who participated 
in the contest, staged at Ithaca, New York, last 
February by Cornell University as one of the fea- 
tures of Farm Home Week, are not looking 
toward Broadway or Hollywood. They are people 
of the workaday world—housewives, mail-car- 
riers, teachers and store keepers—who care 
enough for drama to make rather unusual sacri- 
fices in order that they may present a good play 
worthily. 

A number of interesting little stories of unsel- 
fishness and faithfulness to the work came out of 
the contest and were quite as dramatic as the plays 
themselves. The group from Redfield Grange, 
Oswego County, which won the first prize of fifty 
dollars offered by the American Agriculturist, 
showed amazing resourcefulness and _ interest. 
When a member of the cast fell ill at the eleventh 
hour, the assistant coach volunteered and learned 


the part on the way to the performance. The di- 


rector of the play and her husband, who played an 
important role, became parents of a son on the 
Sunday following the contest! The fifty dollar 
prize won by this cast is being used toward the 
purchase of a fire-fighting apparatus for Redfield 
Village. 

“The Feast of the Holy Innocents,” by Samuel 
Marshall Illsley, presented by the Veteran Home 
3ureau of Chemung County, took the second prize 
of thirty-five dollars, donated by Samuel French 
Company: The Veteran group contributed their 
prize toward equipment for the stage in the local 
Grange hall. Strong competition furnished by 
Centralia Home Bureau, Chatauqua county, with 
their presentation of Zona Gale’s play, “The 
Neighbors,” and the presentation of Elgine War- 
ren’s “Sauce for the Goslings” by New Paltz 
Farm and Home Bureau, Ulster county, gave 
added interest to the contest. 

The American Agriculturist in commenting on 
the contest says: 

“On the whole there were several points dem- 
onstrated by this contest which are encouraging 
to people who like amateur dramatics. First of 
all was the wonderful teamwork which was ex- 
hibited by every group taking part. Then the 
possibility of staging four entirely different plays 
on one evening without having disagreeably long 
waits between, shows how relatively simple were 
the stage settings—nothing but what could be 
found in any community and used on any stage 
of reasonable size. The costumes could be found 
anywhere in New York State. One of the chief 
factors in the contest was the selection of the play 
by the group. Asa current Broadway production 
has it, ‘The Play’s the Thing.’ 

The contest is the result of state-wide extension 
work in drama carried on by Miss Mary Eva 
Duthie of the Rural Social Organization Depart- 
ment of the State College of Agriculture. The 
judges were Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Bar- 
rett H. Clark and Alexander M. Drummond. This 
is the first annual community dramatics contest. 
Miss Duthie has announced that a second is now 
under way. 

Cook County, Illinois, has forty-four park com- 
missions. These commissions expended in 1926 
alone over fifteen million dollars. 

Don’t Forget the Recreation Congress and 
Model Aircraft Tournament 
Atlantic City, October 1-8 
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Nature 


Forbes Forest—a Place 


of Nature Recreation 
By 
Marie B. KNauz 


fo Pittsburghers Forbes Forest spells outdoor 
life sixty-five miles away—a retreat of almost 
12,000 acres, the nearest state forest area to 
southwestern Pennsylvania. 


Though the Linn Run division of Forbes For- 


est was purchased in 1908, it is only within the 
last five years that the Forest has become tre- 
nendously popular. Improved roads and camping 
facilities may account for that. The Kooser 
division, less than 3,000 acres, was purchased a 
few years ago and since it does not exactly adjoin 


the Linn Run division campers are not so well 
acquainted with it. 

Forbes Forest possesses landmarks lending in- 
dividualitvy and distinction. There is Flat Rock, 
just within the border of the forest, which pro- 
vides a 200 foot expanse of rock—a sunning 
beach fit for the gods! Here one may lie flat 
on his back and let kinks erase themselves. He 
may slip away before breakfast with a few friends 
to a fire and breakfast on the rock. He may wade 
knee-deep in Linn Run’s icy waters or slide on 
a board into its swirling waters. Flat Rock’s 
seclusion is soothing, with Linn Runn banked 
with rhododendrons on the far side and a steep 
thinly clad slope on the other. 

Adam’s Falls! What’s in a name? Dashing 
down a fifteen foot precipice the waters rush in 
surprisingly large volume. And this beauty spot 
is a mere stone’s throw from Na-wak-wa Lodge. 

Where the tanager flashes his scarlet and the 
bunting his indigo blue, Na-wak-wa Lodge lies 
nestled among rhododendron and hemlocks on the 
side of Laurel Hill Mountains in Forbes Forest. 
From the Indian this name comes, bringing the 
meaning, “in the midst of the forest,” Na-wak-wa 
lies in a spot forty feet above a gurgling moun- 
tain stream which has its origin at an altitude of 
2,800 feet on a mountain top not far away. 

Na-wak-wa first saw light on June 16, 1922, 
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as the résult of the efforts of a handful of women 
teachers organized as the Nature Study Club of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. John A. Hollinger, director of 
Nature Study in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
is largely responsible for its location in the Forest 
since he brought the attention of a club member 
to that site. Though a camp site may be leased at 
an annual sum of eight dollars, the few who 
visioned Na-wak-wa presented the idea with hesi- 
tation and considerable premeditation. It was as 
serious as if irrevocable. It might have been a 
“marriage” contemplated. Those few knew that 
hardly eight dollars existed in the treasury. With 
more than one thousand dollars in the treasury 
today and more than five thousand dollars in- 
vested in Na-wak-wa we laugh at that day of 
poverty ! 

Unique in name and origin, somewhat like the 
famous Wrigley home on Catalina Island which 
was built of sticks of gum, this place in the 
midst of the forest has been put together with 
peppermint patties, rummage sale clothing, bric- 
a-brac, and ten dollar bills! Would that there 
were space to tell of those rummage sales! Those 
were days of real toil, but nevertheless enviable 
ones. When profit waned in the rummage sale 
business, the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee took to bridge parties and fortunately 
for the club has been afflicted with them ever 
since. Today the annual bridge party is quite a 
social event. 

Though not so woodsy in appearance as logs, 
yellow pine siding does justice to Na-wak-wa’s 
bulk and substantiality. To the front and side 
a twelve foot porch adds to the bulkiness, while 
sleeping porches above to the front and side and 
stone chimney to the right complete the figure. 

The living room appeals to a lover of the 
woods. Blazing logs on the hearth, cretonned 
cots under the casement windows, rustic chairs 
filled with cushions—these spell comfort and 
warmth. 

Upstairs the one big sleeping room is sadly 
neglected since the addition of the sleeping 
porches. Double-deck cots which at first a novel- 
ty were much in demand, have given way to the 
easily-carried single cot. And since mice played 
havoc with the first forty mattresses, splendid 
new ones were stored in mouse-proof bins. And 
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Frat Rocks 1n Forses Forest, Pitrrspurcn, Pa. 


now the camp mouse has as much chance as the 
proverbial church mouse. 

Two hundred feet from Na-wak-wa stands a 
shack graced with sleeping porches on two sides. 
’Tis the male of the species, for Na-wak-wa, you 


must know, permits only females to the sanctity 
of the second floor! Linnwood Cabin represents 
an afterthought—an annex, as it were. 


Two other buildings, the spring house and the 
wood shed mark Nature Study Club possessions. 
Na-wak-wan housekeepers know no ice prob- 
lems. As for wood, so long as dead chestnut 
remains no problem exists in that direction. 

The kitchen must not be overlooked. Having 
been the scene of many a chicken or baked-ham 
dinner, that kitchen might tell of interesting 
events—of how the oil stove tried the patience of 
the best of cooks, and of exultation when the 
artificial gas was installed; of how water had 
to be carried from Linn Run forty feet below or 
from the spring 200 feet away until the water 
from the spring was piped right into the kitchen. 

Forbes Forest in possession of 2,100 acres of 
game refuge attracts hunters from southwestern 
Pennsylvania, especially Westmoreland and Som- 
erset counties. Though not permitted in the 
refuge hunters find considerable game in the re- 
maining area of the forest. Deer especially fall 
victim to hunters. Last December 297 and the 
year previous 205 legal buck deer were killed 
on Laurel Hill Mountains between the Cone- 
maugh and the Youghiogheny Rivers. All these 
are results of twenty-three deer shipped from 
Michigan in 1911. In 1922 twelve bears were 
shipped from Potter County. This year three 
totalled the hunters’ killings. From time to time 
squirrels, grouse, and turkeys have been intro- 
duced. These are sufficiently abundant for 


hunters. 


One game refuge keeper resides in Forbes 
Forest on the edge of the Game Refuge. It is 
his work to prevent trespassing in the refuge and 
during the winter to feed game, especially birds 
and deer. He also traps vermin, such as weasels 
and foxes. Still another feature of the refuge 
keeper’s work is maintaining an eleven mile fire 
line around the refuge. 

On Sunday afternoon the refuge keeper’s house 
and premises are quite a drawing card for auto- 
ists. Then Lindy, the deer (now ten months 
old) unconscious of his popularity, submits 
docilely to cameras, petting and to food. Bobby, 
the raccoon, demands a good share of attention. 
Always curious, he climbs over the visitor and 
sniffs about for food. 

The trout nursery, a mile up-stream from Na- 
wak-wa and a mere stone’s throw from the game 
keeper’s house, swells the visiting crowd. Last 
year modern Isaac Waltons of southwestern 
Pennsylvania banded together under the name of 
the Laurel Hill Cooperative Trout Nursery and 
constructed a nursery at a cost of about $2,750.00. 

Twenty-five thousand brook, brown and rain- 
bow trout reside there. 

But Forbes Forest invites not only the sports- 
man but the camper as well. For eight dollars a 
year a small plot of ground may be leased for a 
cabin. About two dozen cabins have been erected 
and though the forest was established in 1908 
these cabins have been built largely within the last 
five years. Overnight camping is facilitated by 
lean-tos scattered about in convenient places and 
camping spaces in the two public camp grounds 
—Adams’ Falls and Laurel Summit. In the lat- 
ter, camping for several days without a permit 
is allowed. Convenient ovens and tables shel- 
tered against rain cancel the difficulties of camp- 
ing. 

Many a camper is a student of nature. The 
birds, moths, butterflies and bees are his neighbors 
and friends. The plant life—laurel and rhododen- 
dron, the hemlock and the birch trees are under 
his protection. Many Na-wak-wans have a spe- 
cial interest such as the study of ferns in Forbes 
Forest, the mushrooms, a study of the plant life 
in a given area, the birds of the forest. Scien- 
tists from Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, and the 
University of Pittsburgh have helped much to 
promote interest in the study of nature in Forbes 
Forest. And as this interest increases Forbes 
Forest will become more and more valuable to 
man and to posterity. 
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Japan Month by Month 


By CLARA BLATTNER 


Cherry blossom time in Japan! How the words 
stir the imagination of those who have never been 
to Japan and what a garden of memories for the 
rest of us! Memories of deep valleys trans- 
formed, as at the touch of Rosy-fingered Dawn 
herself, into a fairy-realm of pink clouds of 
bloom—so pale, so frail, that the poet, lost in 
ecstasy as he gazes, sighs and says, “Alas! the 
beauty of the cherry blossom is as the beauty of 
woman. It lasts but three days.” Memories 
come of wayside shrines, of temples and great 
images almost lost in the cloud-like beauty immov- 
able and unchanging in the fleeting-swiftly chang- 
ing memories of the petal-dotted stream, over 
which bend low the trees that scatter their little 
stones into the water, and thereby, said the Sho- 
guns who led this stream from the hills, purify 
the water. 
It is the early, single, pale-pink cherry blossom 
that passes swiftly, if April’s breath is too rough. 
“Would that my sleeve were long and wide 
enough 

To cover all the sky, and shelter thus 

The fair spring blossoms from the scattering 
wind !” 

In design the cherry is often found with an um- 
brella—a reminder that the blossoming comes 
shortly before the beginning of the rainy season, 
so the poet sings : 

“Foolish that I am, for here I come 

A-viewing cherry trees 

But I have left my Jan-no-me at home!” 

Now, a Jan-no-me is a dragon’s eye—the name 
given to a Japanese paper umbrella, while our 
own unpoetic protection against the elements the 
Japanese call “bat’s wing.” 

The cherry blossom has been admired and 
praised by Chinese and Japanese poets alike, and 
when once, long ago, the season was late and the 
blossoms had not yet burst into bloom, the Em- 
peror, impatient for their beauty, exclaimed : 

“Strike the great bell, I pray, 
To bid the early cherry trees 
Burst into bloom today.” 

In the Museum of Fine Arts, of Boston, there 
is a fine old screen showing a Chinese Emperor 
and his courtiers playing on musical instruments 
in the midst of blossoming trees. The highest in 


the land offering humble tribute to that elusive 
spirit of the flowers so immeasurably higher than 
themselves. 

With the passing of the single petaled variety 
comes the double blossom that is found in all 
shades of pink, and in yellow. In the short grass 
at the foot of the trees, blooms a primula, called 
by the Japanese sakura-so-cherry-grass, and these 
the holiday seekers gather, but break never a 
branch of the blossoming trees. 

“Tf I should pluck this fair flower blossoming 
I might defile its beauty with my hand 

So let it stay, ungathered where it grows 
I offer its unsullied loveliness 

To Buddha's past, and present and to come!” 

There are two other varieties of cherry, less 
well known abroad, perhaps, but beloved by the 
people of Japan—the Higanzakura or cherry of 
the equinox, a tiny blossom that comes, as its 
name shows, in March, and the wild or mountain 
cherry—Yama-Zakura, which has from early 
times been the emblem of the warrior, ready to 
die for Emperor and country in the full flower of 
his strength. 

If you should chance to come to Japan at the 
beginning of May, you would probably think that 
Japan is just what it has often been called—the 
“Topsy-Turvy” Country. On every hand you 
would see great fish floating above the house-tops 
—so life-like as they sway in the breeze, you won- 
der whether in Japan perhaps fish are at home in 
the air! Enquiry soon reveals that the fifth of 
the fifth month is another of the Go-Sekku or 
five Great Festivals and that it is the Boys’ Fes- 
tival. The fish which floats above every house 
that can boast a man-child is the carp, the symbol 
of courage and perseverance. Why? Because he 
swims upstream, leaps up the water falls, and 
shows the determination that leads to achieve- 
ment. He is called, too, the Samurai among 
fishes, for once taken from the water and laid 
upon a board he does not struggle uselessly, but 
resigns himself stoically to his fate. 

It is of these high qualities that a boy must be 
taught to think, as he looks at his array of war- 
rior-dolls, heroes of the past—Yoshitsune, Benkei 
and at the miniature suits of armor—everything 
to show the son of the house that life demands of 
him courage and self-reliance. 

On the fifth of May, orris-root is put into the 
bath water and over the door are hung the sword- 
shaped leaves of the iris, for these, too, bring 


courage. 
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“Wisdom and Courage, and Humanity 
These laid the corner-stone, and reared the frame 
Yamatos Spriti, and her ‘warrior-way.’ ” 

When with June the spring flowers have 
passed, and the summer blossoms have not come 
into their prime, all thoughts turn toward the 
iris, and every path seems to lead to an iris gar- 
den, where, for a few seu, one may sip amber 
tea and contemplate the fleeting beauty of life in 
the many hued iris. 

It is in June that school “Commencements” are 
held, with Field Day and sports of all kinds. It 
is most interesting to see the little school. girls 
playing basketball or riding bicycles, the clumsy 
serge skirt, worn over the kimono, allowing 
greater freedom of movement. 


A Handc raft sail Nature 
Lore Exhibit 


Under the auspices of the Woodcraft League 
of America, an exhibit of Handcraft and Nature 
Lore was held on April 13 and 14 at the American 
Museum of hae History. 

The age groupings were: Group I, eight to six- 
teen; Group II, ages seventeen. Every organhiza- 
tion competing was allowed twenty-five entries in 
each contest. It was specified that all entries must 
be the work of the individual exhibiting, each in- 
dividual being limited to one entry in each con- 
test. 


Lontest Exhibits 


The exhibits accepted were as follows: 
Wood Carving 
Wood Cuts, with prints 
Modeling— (clay, soap) 
Modeled Group-Camp 
Indian Village (not over 18 x 18 inches) 
Bird Boxes and Small Feeding Stations 
Basketry 
Pottery 
Metal Work 
Weaving 
Beaded Band or Belt 
Leather Work (tooled, braided) 
‘War Bonnet 
Decorated Moccasin 
Skin Shirt or Dress 
Knitted or Crocheted Piece 
Peace Pipe 
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Tom-Tom 

Totem and Totem Poles 

Plaster Casts (tracks, leaves) 

Miscellaneous Handicraft 

Prints (smoke, ink, blue) 

Terraria 

Photography—wild life (trick photography not 
allowed ) 

Posters, illustrating outdoor work of organi- 
zation 

Hiking Song—words original 

On April 13th the program included a Nature 
Trail Test involving a written test on natural his- 
tory—specimens along the Nature Trail. An 
award was made the organization whose repre- 
sentatives showed the greatest knowledge of na- 
ture. There was also a contest in solo and group 
dancing, ten minutes being allowed for each 
dance. Five entries were permitted for each or- 
ganization and the winning dancer presented a 
dance at the Grand Council on the following day. 

Still another contest was an arrow and lance- 
point making contest. It was required that points 
should be not less than one inch long and that 
the time limit be one-half hour. 

On April 14th came the Grand Council led by 
Ernest Thompson Seton, when the awards for all 
contests were made. During the Council there 
were contests in fire lighting—rubbing: sticks. 
Strictly wildwood material was used throughout 
and tinder of cedar bark was furnished, one entry 
being allowed for each organization. 


Bird and ‘Tree Day 


California 


The children of many Californian cities cele- 
brated in March “Bird and Tree Day.” As an 
example of these observances, the Los Angeles 
Playground and Recreation Department arranged 
a program which included the presentation by the 
children of five different playgrounds of the play, 
The Bird with a Broken Wing. Additional fea- 
tures of the observance at one playground were 
the building of a bird bath, the construction of a 
counter on which food will be placed for feathered 
visitors, and the dedication of a grove of eucalyp- 
tus trees as a bird sanctuary. A member of the 
Audubon Society gave a talk on California birds. 
This particular program was held in honor of 
Luther Burbank’s birthday. 
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At the Conventions 


(ue SETTLEMENT DyNAMIC IN THE CHANGING 
SocIAL ORDER 


This was the theme which ran through the meet- 
ings of the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the 
National Federation of Settlements, held in Bos- 
ton, April 13, 14 and 15. Three days of weighing 
values, of studying motives, of re-dedication to 
the cause of “people,” were brought to a close on 
Sunday by inspiring addresses by Dr. Richard 
Cabot, of Harvard University, and Dr. J. Elliott, 
of Hudson Guild,—significant messages which 
made all feel poignantly that in spite of the mech- 
anism of the present age, in spite of economic and 
social changes, there are permanent values in life 
which are deepened and enriched by the inter- 
weaving of vital interests. 

“The dynamic of the settlement is a passion for 
a fuller life,” said Charles Cooper of Kingsley 
House, Pittsburgh, in his presidential address. 
Settlement workers have, some of them, given 
their lives that music, art and the finer things of 
life might belong to all, might become the herit- 
age of their neighborhoods. If the mechanism of 
life which is going on sets one free for leisure and 
art then it is worth while; otherwise it is danger- 
ous. The trend of the settlement dynamic must 
be toward spiritual and ethical values, over against 
machine values. 

he way in which the settlement dynamic oper- 
ates through the various forces of life was briefly 
outlined by Mr. Cooper. In the field of education 
it must provide an antidote te the mass education 
necessitated in the public schools so that children 
shall be considered as personalities. The same 
mass spirit has sometimes crept into the field of 
recreation and equipment has hindered develop- 
ment. The settlement dynamic has a responsi- 
bility here as in preserving individuality. 

Mass production and mass thinking in industry 
have been concerned with the making of products 
for the use of man. The problem of human rela- 
tionships is more important than anything else, 
and in the field of industry with its tremendous 
struggles in which human values are lost, the 
settlement dynamic must come to the rescue. 

In the field of art we suffer from the mechanism 
of the age. The settlement dynamic demands that 
men become artists through creating and sharing, 


and appreciating. 


In racial problems and problems of international 
relation, the settlement dynamic must function. 
To the field of religion it has much to contribute. 
The church has become a great institution; with 
its creeds and dogmas, it sometimes seems in dan- 
ger of losing the thing more fundamental than the 
theology of individuals. 

The settlement dynamic is interested in man as 
a whole. It emphasizes relationships and the 
sanctity of the individual. The settlement move- 
ment exists in a mechanistic age yet is not a ma- 
chine. It is developing a technique and yet its 
end is not technique. It is and must remain a 
fellowship of men and women dedicated to a way 
of life. 


Is the settlement dynamic inspiring the young 
people who are entering the work today? Do they 
feel the urge which inspired those who came into 
the movement in its early days, or are they merely 
drifting in air, finding in it nothing more than a 
job which gives scope to their specialized training ? 

This was the subject of discussion at a general 
meeting which gave rise to a variety of opinions. 
Many of the head residents taking part in the dis- 
cussion seemed to feel that fewer people are com- 
ing into the movement because of the service mo- 
tive than for other reasons. This led to an ex- 
pression of opinion as to whether the more ex- 
perienced workers in the field may not be failing 
to impress upon the younger generation the val- 
ues they see in the settlkement movement. Young 
people, it was suggested, have a healthy hunger 
for the concrete. Those who have the concept of 
the larger values must somehow find a way to 
make them more definite to the younger people. 

As an important means of helping develop 
people who are all-round, who will come into their 
heritage of beauty, music and drama were spe- 
cially stressed throughout the conference. The 
Music Division of the National Federation has 
been fortunate in securing from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration an appropriation of $25,0% to be 
used over a period of four years for the work of 
the music Division. The discussions of the Divi- 
sion had to do with buildings and equipment, so- 
cial music, music departments and music schools, 
and the training of teachers. 


In the field of drama, dramatics for children 
were discussed and the plans presented which are 
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being worked out in a number of settlements for 
training classes in music, dancing and handcraft, 
culminating in the production of plays in which 
many children besides those in the cast have 
participated. 


“Play Shopping” was discussed by Professor 


Robert E. Rogers, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, who made a plea for the produc- 


tion of simple and direct plays—preferably Amer- 


ican plays—which deal with the life and problems 


of people and which are easily acted. Following 


up Professor Roget suggestions, Professor Al- 


bert A. Gilmer ts College spt ke on ‘*Mini- 


mums of Equipment” and showed how with very 
simple scenery, if the right plays are chosen, pro- 
ductions can be effectively given with the use of 
flats and curtains a a few lights. 

The importance f developing sportsmanship 


through athletics making athletics and 


sports count fo d character building was 
the theme of the meeting on the “Social Side of 
Settlement Athleti 

How the settlement worker can help in the 
crime problem was the subject of one meeting. 
That there is more involved than trying to turn 
misdirected energy into the right channels or co- 
operating with juvenile court officers and judges 


J 


was the opinion e) Settlement workers 


have a distinct responsibility in setting up atti- 
tudes, in trying to influence people who believe 


there must be more “laws with teeth in them,” in 


working against mandatory sentences and in build- 
ing up opinions in the favor of constructive, just, 
forward-looking measures in our legal procedure 
and practice. 

Into unemployment and international relations 
as well the settlement dynamic must be injected 
if it is to serve the present age. The problems 
associated with prohibition as well as crime are 


inescapable. And so through all the gamut of 
life, the inter-play of the settlement motive is 
helping to make permanent values that are funda- 
mental and real in the relations of people with 


their fellowmer1 


Resolutions on 


Community Recreation 
Adopted at the Ohio Federation of Women’s 
April 16th- 


Clubs’. Convention, at Lima, Ohio, 


19th,,.1928 


The Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, hereby 
places itself on record as favoring the establish- 
ment of community recreation systems, under 
trained leadership, on a year round basis, to meet 
the needs of young and old. 

The Federation believes that this is one of the 
most important means for building the vitality 
necessary for life in a strenuous age, for develop- 
ing citizenship, preventing delinquency and crime 
and promoting community pride and morale. 

Our local clubs are urged to stimulate public 
officials, wherever necessary, to get such recrea- 
tion systems established, or wherever already 
established, to broaden and enrich their programs ; 
also, to draw upon the twenty-one years of ex- 
perience of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 


ciation of America in the working out of plans. 
Boys’ CLuss MEET 


Seventy-one clubs from twenty-two cities and 
Canada were represented at the 22nd annual con- 
vention of the Boys’ Club Federation, held at 
Birmingham, Alabama. It was the “first time in 
the Sunny South,” as the announcement read, and 
the South lived up to all that was promised in the 
way of hospitality and sunshine. The good fel- 
lowship and the esprit de corps which prevailed 
helped to make the 22nd Annual Convention a 
great success. 

Much practical benefit was derived, it was felt, 
from the small discussion groups which were a 
feature of the convention, where theory, practice, 
and experience were brought together. There 
were a number of entertainment features, such as 
the “Chuckle Show” by the delegates, the sight- 
seeing auto ride, the southern dinner with real 
darky dances and singers and their “Way Down 
Yonder in the Cornfield” number, and the Ac- 
quaintanceship Luncheon. 


A Nature Lore INSTITUTE 

The Evanston, Illinois, Bureau of Recreation 
and a number of local groups cooperated with the 
Izaak Walton League of America in making pos- 
sible a Nature Lore Institute on May 18th, 19th 
and 20th. The week end outing was held at Camp 
Reinberg in the heart of a wooded terrain of 1300 
acres owned by the Cook County Forest Preserve. 
Dr. William G. Vinal served as leader of the In- 
stitute and a number of other nature leaders took 
part in the program of field trips, camp discus- 
sions and camp fire round tables. Among the 
subjects which were given attention afield and in 


camp were nature games and camp museums. 
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The Music Supervisors’ National 


Conference 


Avucustus D. ZANZIG 


one wishes evidence of the social value 
of music, let him attend a National Conference 
of Music Supervisors such as was held in Chicago, 


April 15-20. About four thousand music teach- 
ers and supervisors from all parts of this country 
and from Canada and Panama were there to at- 
tend lectures, demonstrations and discussions hav- 
ing to do with their work. From the point of 
view of a layman one of the most important dem- 
onstrations, though it was intended only as rec- 
reation, was the “Lobby Sing” held every eve- 
ning in the lobby of the hotel. Here, in as large 
number as the space, including galleries and stair- 
way, would permit, these men and women 
gathered at the close of the long day of profes- 
sional concerns to play with music. There was 
no trumped-up “pep” or other “artificial respira- 
tion” in this singing, no vacuous bellowing, no 
mere fooling with music. It was evidently real 
play, in the best sense, with all the whole-heart- 
edness, devotion and fun that could go into chil- 
dren’s playing of a beloved game. Most of the 
songs were the simple familiar ones, and the 


singing was simple and lovely. 

Having heard and taken part in this singing, 
one is gratified to find that these music super- 
visors are evidently an unusually loyal, cooperative 
group. Surely something more than mere desire 
for personal advancement brings so many to the 
Conference, most of them at their own expense, 
from distant places. And that same plus inter- 
est would account for the cordiality and friendly 
exchange of opinions evident wherever two or 
more supervisors were gathered. The most con- 
crete and impressive tokens of cooperation were 
the National High School Orchestra and the Na- 
tional High School Chorus, assembled at the Con- 
ference, each consisting of about three hundred 
carefully chosen high school boys and girls, the 
orchestra drawing from thirty-eight states, and 
the chorus from twenty-seven. Let the reader 
imagine the devotion and cooperation needed on 
the part of many music supervisors to initiate and 
carry through such a venture. This orchestra, 


directed in a fine symphony program by Fred- 
erick Stock of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra ; 
Howard Hanson, composer, and director of the 
Eastman School of Music, and by the chief or- 
ganizer of the venture, Joseph Maddy, a Music 
Supervisor of Ann Arbor (Walter Damrosch di- 
rected one of the rehearsals), gave a public per- 
formance in the Chicago Auditorium that was 
wonderfully excellent and moving. ‘These boys 
and girls are acquiring the skill of professionals ; 
it is the great opportunity and responsibility of 
their teachers and other guides to help preserve in 
them the attitude of amateurs, a rare and blessed 
combination. 

The lecture, demonstrations and discussions 
had to do with every phase of Public School Mu- 
sic, except methods of ‘teaching “do, re, mi” and 
the like. These minor details have rightly been 
subordinated to larger purposes. Of the larger 
purposes discussed or demonstrated there were 
four that are of special interest to recreation 
workers. First: in the face of the enormous 
growth in instrumental music in the schools and 
the even larger growth in mechanical devices for 
reproducing music, fervent pleas were made for 
more singing, especially choral singing, the most 
nearly universal means of participation in music. 
What boys and girls can do in choral music was 
shown most inspiringly by a high school chorus 
from Flint, Michigan, which sang admirably, 
without accompaniment, beautiful music by Pales- 
trina, Purcell, Bach, and other excellent com- 
posers. These boys and girls, after a single year’s 
training in that music, are proving that the very 
large industrial interests and rapid growth of Flint 
are not incompatible, for them at least, with a 
love of beauty and excellence in producing it. 
They have long since given up concern about the 
cold on John Brown’s baby’s chest. 

Second : some, at least, of the supervisors want 
to know why the music in schools does not carry 
over into the homes and the community more 
than it does. Is it because school music is not 


vital enough, or because of lack of opportunity in 
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the homes and elsewhere? Or is it because par- 
ents and community workers do not cooperate 
with the school teachers? What can recreation 
workers do about it Third: to the few who 


could be lured away from other sectional con- 


ferences to attend one on Music in Rural Districts 
a hearty plea was made for promotion of musical 
interest and activities in those districts. The one- 


third of the American people living in those dis- 
tricts have been almost entirely neglected by the 
Music Supervisors, whose positions in larger 
towns and cities leave them no time for activities 
so distant. A few states now have State Music 
Supervisors whose main business it is, or should 
be, to arouse interest in music in rural schools 
and communities, and finds teachers and leaders 
for them. 

Fourth and last: the leading supervisors be- 
lieve that instrumental music in the _ schools, 
through the development of orchestras and bands, 
has reached a stage when more emphasis can be 
placed upon the playing of small groups: duos, 
trios, quartets, quintets, and the like, of various 
kinds of instruments, in schools, homes, and else- 
where. They recognize that there is a more inti- 
mate and educative approach both to the music 
and to perfect social living in the smaller group 
than in the large one. 


Mr. Whiting Williams believes that the 8-hour 
day has changed the attitude of labor toward 
liquor. He believes this because it has given the 
laboring man time to be less of an animal that 
the 12-hour day almost forced him to be, and 
that it has given him opportunity for beginning 
really to live and get more recreational opportu- 
nities. He says the kind of job in all its implica- 
tions determines the kind of family life and per- 
sonal life a man lives; the church has a definite 
responsibility with the kind of job and the con- 
ditions sumrounding the work in industry. He 


gave as an illustration of this fact the hobo jobs 


of the lumber camps and the wheat fields of the 
West, where the I. W. W. flourishes to its great- 
est strength.—Report of address by Whiting Wil- 


liams on “The Psychology of Business Men in 
Relation to the Activity of the Church in the 
Fields of Industry and Labor,” at the Spring 
Meeting of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, March 29 and 30, 1928. 
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ASSOCIATION 


The School Park Associ- 
ation of Jamestown, 


New York 


By 
M. J. FLETCHER 


President 


“The Hundred Acre Lot” has been a favorite 
resort of nature lovers for many years. Its va- 
riety of trees, shrubs and plants and its nearness 
to the city have combined to give it special value 
to many different groups of people, old and 
young, serious students of nature and careless 
pleasure seekers. 

When it was learned in the spring of 1913 that 
the trees upon this tract had been sold to lumber- 
men, much regret was expressed and many plans 
broached for the purchase of the park in order 
that it might be preserved for nature lovers of 
the coming generations. The most active interest 
in this movement was shown by certain teachers 
who had become especially familiar with the 
beauties of this piece of woodland. After some 
fruitless effort to secure aid by public appeal, < 
meeting of teachers and others interested was 
called to consider the possibility of purchasing a 
portion of the land. Temporary organization was 
effected and a committee was appointed to can- 
vass the matter and secure the necessary funds. 
Negotiations were undertaken with the owners of 
the land and with the lumbermen who had pur- 
chased the timber rights. The project was such 
a novel one and the difficulties were so evident 
that the task proved to be very serious. 

The first actual money available for this pur- 
pose was the gift of one hundred dollars from the 
graduating class of 1913. <A portion of this was 
used to secure an option and stop the cutting of 
the timber. But the school year was now at an 
end and the teaching force was broken up for the 
summer vacation and little had been accomplished. 
As a last resort a committee induced some forty 
citizens to sign a demand note for four thousand 
dollars which was accepted by the Chautauqua 
County National Bank and in this way the funds 


were secured to purchase the timber rights and 
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secure legal option upon the land. No real or- 
ganization had been effected up to this time and 
a temporary organization was now created for the 
receiving and disbursing funds and 


purpose 
assuming the necessary responsibility. 

With the opening of the school year 1913-14 
this organization was confronted with a serious 
undertaking. Money must be raised to meet the 
demand note and an additional sum to secure the 
deeds for the property. This was accomplished in 
part by a canvass of the citizens carried on by 
teachers and pupils, and in part through a loan 
secured by a mortgage upon the property. Some 
liberal contributions were made by generous 
citizens, but the greater part of the $4,333.30 
raised at this time was made up of small sums. 


In the meantime a committee had been ap- 
pointed to devise a plan of permanent organiza- 
tion, and on the evening before Arbor Day, 1914, 
this organization was completed, with president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer and six trus- 
tees 

\t this and previous meetings it was agreed 
that instead of organizing a membership corpora- 
tion the School Park Association would, when it 
had completed the payment of the indebtedness 
upon the property, turn the property over to the 
School Board for the use and enjoyment of the 
people of the city. 

Che officers of the Association decided that it 
would not be wise to undertake any further can- 
vass for funds. ‘The amount necessary to com- 
plete the payments in two years and provide for 
the interest and certain incidental expenses was 
divided among the various schools and organiza- 
tions upon a basis acceptable to the principals and 
teachers of the various schools. The schools have 
already, through various forms of entertainments, 
secured the greater part of this money. It has 
been found less difficult than had been anticipated. 
(he pupils and their parents have responded 
generously and these entertainments have been 
quite as much worth while as social occasions as 
for the funds which have been procured. These 
entertainments have sometimes been in the form 
of teas in the high school gymnasium, sometimes 
of concerts; more often they have been exhibi- 
tions given by the children in the school halls. 
In some instances lawn parties have been given. 
The most largely attended of these was the one 
given by the Second Street Grammar School June 
6, 1914 


who arranged the affair and to all who attended. 


This event was a surprise both to those 
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A great variety of entertainment was offered and 
the spacious lawn was thronged with people 
throughout the afternoon and evening. 

Some criticism has been made of the wisdom of 
this purchase, largely because of what some have 
considered the excessive price. The entire cost 
of the property of 52 acres was $8,250. Opinions 
may easily differ as to the monetary value of the 
property. As a real estate speculation it may, or 
may not, have been a good venture, but in the 
eyes of those responsible for the purchase who 
have borne the financial burden it is a good in- 
vestment, and it would seem that the critics need 
not be especially concerned. It was certainly 
noteworthy that the teachers and pupils of a 
school should undertake such an enterprise. 

The result is of great value as a permanent rec- 
reation ground, and the long years of the future 
will amply justify the foresight of those who 
have secured it. It is already a popular resort and 
while its development and oversight will require 
much thought and care, there are no insurmount- 
able difficulties to be anticipated. 

The effort, too, has been of great value in and 
of itself. We have become too much accustomed 
to depend upon official initiative and have over- 
looked the sources of power which reside in vol- 
untary community action. So this enterprise has 
been an effective lesson showing not only the 
power of many small sums of money, but also the 
power and satisfaction to be gained from united 
activities in a common unselfish cause. 





Gifts for Boys’ Work 


Harry E. Burroughs, founder and sponsor of 
the Newsboys’ Foundation, Boston, has bought 
the former Elks’ Home on Sumner Street, Bea- 
con Hill, Boston, for $200,000. It is expected 
that this building will be used by some 4,000 boys. 
Mr. Burroughs has set aside $100,000 additional 
to provide for the carrying out of the educational 
program of the Newsboys’ Foundation. 

The Boys’ Club of Bridgeport will receive 
approximately $33,000 under the will of Mrs. 
Clara Louise Baker of Bridgeport. Frederick D. 
Baker of the same family has previously be- 
queathed $15,000 to the club. 

Mrs. Kenneth F. Wood, of Pawtucket, R. L, 
has recently financed the improvements made in 
the swimming pool and natatorium at a cost of 


more than $25,000. 
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Book Reviews 


THe Hanpy GAME Hanp Book By Walter Wheeler. 
Published by Koch Brothers, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Price, $1.50 

The needs of boys have been the primary considera- 
tion in this compilation of indoor and outdoor games 
which have been classified according to games with 
equipment, and games and activities which do not require 


equipment. In addition there is a section on relays with 
schedules for Round Robin, Bye, Split and Elimination 
Tournaments. A special feature of the book is the aver- 
age and percentage chart which has been given. The 
index is ingeniously arranged in such a way that it is 
possible to know at a glance whether a game requires 
equipment, whether it is adapted for camp, playground, 
gymnasium or school room use and whether it is quiet 
or active. 


3ROWNE’S VELVET SURFA By A. D. Browne, M.D. 
Professor Physical Education, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Price, $5.00 

In this book Dr. Browne prescribes a flexible hard 
surface for tennis courts, playgrounds, school yards and 
walks, and tells exactly how it is made. The book covers 
specifications of material and equipment, drawings and 
labor technique, and it is accompanied by samples of 


materials used. By following instructions in the bock, 





Dr. Browne states, any foreman with four laborers can 
construct a surface 50 feet x 100 feet in five days at a 
cost of $200. For fifteen years Dr. Browne has been 


experimenting in an effort to find the ideal mixture and 
the lowest price technique for playground and tennis court 
surfacing. The book recently published represents the 
completion of his searcl 


OrrictaL BASEBA Gume—1928. Spalding’s Athletic 
Library, No. 100X Published by the American 
Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New 
York. Price, $.35 


Records of all kinds, schedules for 1928 and informa- 
tion on all the matters interest to baseball enthusiasts 
are to be found in this Guide 
PuysicAL Epucatio By Emil Rath. Published by 

the Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union, Indianapolis, Indiana 


This book, Volume 






f the series, in revised form is 


now devoted to “open order” work and is arranged in six 
parts as follows: Methods and Management, System of 
General Free Ex Fundamental Exercises, Stunts 


Preparatory Exercises for Ath- 
ercises for Demonstration Pur- 
poses. There has be idded a series of work charts for 
each age group which will be of interest to physical 


directors. 


for Open Order Ii 
letics, and Preparat 


IDEAS FOR CHILDRI Parties. Edited by Arthur How- 
ard Strouse. Published by Arthur H. Strouse Pub- 
lishing Company, Lakeside, Ohio. Price, 60c. ) 

fare has been the aim through- 
out this book which suggests not only games and activi- 
ties but refreshments with recipes for making them. 

The arrangement of activities by months adds to the 

usefulness of the | 


Simplicity in pla 


Outpoor Stunts. By Arthur H. Strouse. Published 
by Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Company, Lake- 
side, Ohio. Price, 50c 

The stunts suggested in this book—and there are al- 
most 400 of them—are for young and old. Including as 
they do a wide variety of activities, they are adapted to 
the use of groups of all kinds. The chief purpose of 


the book is to promote a love for nature and to make it 
possible for the city child to become better acquainted 
with the out-of-doors through fun giving opportunities. 
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HaANpDBALL Guipe. Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 114R. 
Published by the American Sports Publishing Com- 
pany, 45 Rose Street, New York. Price, $.25 

Everything necessary for the handball player to know 
is to be found in this booklet, from suggestions for the 
beginner to rules for the hard-ball game and the con- 
struction of a court. 


OrrictaL VoLtEy Batt Rutes 1927-1928.  Spalding’s 
Athletic Library, No. 120R. Published by the Amer- 
ican Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, 
New York. Price, $.25 

A helpful section of this booklet is that devoted to 
volley ball for girls and women prepared by a special 
cominittee, of which Miss Agnes R. Wayman of Barnard 

College is chairman. There is also an article on /nten- 

sive Volley Ball which will be of special interest to en- 

thusiasts of the game. 


TuHREE-MINUTE Pays. By Percival Wilde. Published 
by Greenberg, New York. Price, $2.00 

This collection of very short plays by one of America’s 
best known playwrights is well adapted to the use of lit- 
tle theatre groups playing for sophisticated audiences. 
Ranging from sparkling comedy to tense drama, they 
present a wide variety of material. For the reader, too, 
they offer entertainment without a superfluous word. 


SoME DesrrRABLE GoALs For Motion Pictures. By H. 
Dora Stecker. University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

This pamphlet, a reprint from the proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work held at Des Moines, 
Iowa, May, 1927, is a consideration of motion pictures, 
children, and community life. It gives interesting and 
significant facts on the attendance at the motion picture 
houses, the influence of first run houses, “block booking” 
or group buying and the attendance of children at miovies. 
It contrasts America and Europe in their attitude re- 
garding the attendance of children and suggests what is 
needed to cope with the present situation. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be secured from the author, Apartment 
49, 3362 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


How to MAKE CrysTAL TREES OF SEALING Wax. Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass. 
This recent project in handcraft is one of the most 
beautiful yet devised. It is difficult to believe that these 
trees are made of sealing wax, crepe paper, and a few 
other every day things such as star macaroni, small glass 
beads and wire. The secret of how it is done is told in 
a little pamphlet which may be secured from any Denni- 
son store. 


Tue Book SuHetr ror Boys AND Girts. Boy Scouts of 
America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Single 
Copies Free. 

This attractive catalog of books has been edited by 
Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn Public Library, Ruth 
G. Hopkins, Polytechnic Country Day School and Frank- 
lin K. Mathews, Chief Scout Librarian. It is divided into 
three main classifications—books for the young children, 
books for older boys and girls and books for Boy Scouts. 
In each classification are a number of sub-divisions such 
as stories, poetry, music and others. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN Novets. (Reading with 
a Purpose Series) By William Lyon Phelps. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. Price, 
35c. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps, who is so well known as a 
writer and lecturer, has always been a champion of con- 
temporary literature. “The best thing that can be said 
for recent American fiction,” says Dr. Phelps in his in- 
troduction to this booklet, “is that it has ceased to be 
imitative and second-hand, and now comes directly out 
of American soil like a natural growth. The business of 
creative literature is not merely to report and chronicle 
life, but to interpret it; and today nearly every geograph- 














A Dustless Sanitary Playing Surface 
Assured by Using Solvay 


Each year brings increasing demand for the use of Solvay Flake 
Calcium Chloride to provide a dustless, smooth, and sanitary sur- 
face for children’s playgrounds. Dust is unsanitary; it carries 
many germs harmful to children, as well as to adults. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is a white, odorless, flaky material that 
absorbs moisture from the air and retains it on the playing sur- 
‘face, which remains very slightly damp and therefore free from 


' SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


lays the dust, and has a decided germicidal action which has 
attracted the unqualified endorsement of physicians and play- 
eround directors. 

Solvay is harmless to clothing and playthings—will not track or stain and 
may be applied without in any way affecting the use of the playground. 

You will find Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride a real economy for the 
yroper maintenance of playgrounds and tennis courts. Anyone can apply 
Solvay—just open the 100-Ilb. bag or 375-lb. drum and spread the material 
evenly over the surface. 75 conveniently located shipping points assure you 
prompt service. 


Write for booklet No. 1159 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalis and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street, New York 
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“‘Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
Registered United States 
Patent Office 


Licensed under Patents 
of October 23. 1923, 
March 25, 1924 


Junglegym— 


The Answer to the Summer 
Playground Question 


The Junglegym is a whole playground in itself. 
The number 2 model pictured above is capable of 
handling 100 children at a time—the only thing 
being necessary is space to set it up. And what 
an economy in space compared with many other 
amusement devices 


Not only has the Junglegym met the approval 
of expert play leaders and physical educators, but 
the children themselves love it, because it meets 


their natural instinct to climb. Safe at all times. 


ES a, Seen ee Pe $250 


A Miniature Junglegym— 


is this Junglegym, Jr. Made 


of either selected wood or gal- 





vanized steel tubing. Will al- {iam ‘ef 
low at least 15 children to play Wg qh 
in a ground space of 5 x 7 feet. pny. 
AGUS ea _. $125 | tee 


Playground Department 


Chicopee Mass. 
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ical section of the United States has its novelist, so that 
if one read all the works of fiction produced in America 
in the twentieth century, he would be reading the social 
history of our country.” In connection with his brief 
analysis of American fiction of the present day, Dr. 
Phelps recommends nine American novels and points out 
the significant fact regarding each. 


PsycHOLoGy oF CoacHING. By Coleman R. Griffith, 
Ph.D. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Price, $2.00 

To know how to deal with human material is funda- 
mental to successful coaching. Dr. Griffith’s book pre- 
sents a practical formulation of the principles which the 
coach may apply. The book is based on a deep and 
sympathetic understanding of the body and mind of the 
athlete. While the book is designed to show coaches 

how to share their knowledge effectively, there is a 

second purpose of no less importance—to convince physi- 

cal directors and the general public that the art of coach- 
ing has dignity and genuine social value. 


Freres AND RENTALS CHARGED FOR PARK FACILITIES AND 
Concessions. Report No. 2316. Published by the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal Information, 
Albany, N. Y. 

A recent project of the New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Information has been the gathering of infor- 
mation regarding fees charged for park facilities and con- 
cessions. A questionnaire was used in securing the in- 
formation which embodied two main questions. (1) 
What fees does your city charge its people for any of 
the facilities or amusements in your municipal parks? 
(2) What rental does your city charge for any privilege 
or concession operated by private individuals in your 
municipal parks? 

The answers received are compiled in the report is- 
sued by the Bureau. Much interesting information is 
given regarding golf and tennis fees and the charges made 
for other activities and facilities which many recreation 
workers are administering. 


RECREATIONAL MANUAL. Published by Janesville Daily 
Gazette, Janesville, Wisconsin. Price, $1.00 

The Recreation Manual issued for the Good Times Club, 
fostered by the Janesville Daily Gazette, is a compendium 
of information on play. There are suggestions for ac- 
tivities of various kinds, for the home as a recreation 
center and for school entertainments. Excellent sources 
of information on various phases of recreation are offered. 
For the use of the clubs a constitution is provided and 
suggestions made for conducting the club’s business. 


ScHoot HEALTH PROGRAMS FROM MANY LANps. Amer- 
ican Child Health Association, New York City. 
Price, $.50 

This booklet represents the official report of the health 
section of the World Federation of Education Associa- 

tions which met in Toronto, Canada, in August, 1927. 

At this meeting twenty-one countries met to exchange 

opinions and experiences on health programs in schools. 

Discussions in general fell under the following heads: 

The Training of Leaders, Methods of Health Education 

in the Elementary School, High School and University, 

the School Health Service Program and the Contributions 
of Various Groups. 


Simpuiriep Course IN UKULELE PLAyinc. The National 
3ureau for the Advancement of Music, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. Price, $.50 

The National Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
has taken the material on ukulele courses, formerly issued 
by the P. R. A. A. in mimeographed form and has pub- 
lished it in the form of a pamphlet. In its revised form 
it presents a self-teaching method for Hawaiian Ukulele 
and Banjo Ukulele, and an effective text book for group 
instruction. Nearly 100 songs have been arranged for 
the ukulele. It is hoped by the National Bureau that the 
booklet will he of assistance toward the organization all 
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| want 
to play too/ 


OW with the playground in full action, is there 
N enough fun to go around? Aren't there some 

of the youngsters who can’t play because there 
isn’t enough equipment for them all? 


Just another piece or two of apparatus would provide 
fun for them all and give every little fellow a chance 
to play. 


This additional equipment can be had right away 
another swing, another slide—there are 30 varieties 
of Medart apparatus that we can ship immediately. 


If you haven’t the new Medart Catalog we 
would be glad to send it to you on request. 
Our 30 different pieces of apparatus, fully de- 
scribed, priced and illustrated—ready for im- 
mediate shipment. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 
3544 DeKalb St. St. Louis 


For 55 Years Makers of 
Gymnasium Apparatus and 
Playground Equipment. 
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Silver Ace 
Flying Scale Models 


Construction Sets 
Supplies of All Kinds 


A New Contest Kit for 
Model Builders 


Price $5.00 


The easiest method of building 
a 30 inch scale model ever de- 
vised for the Spirit of St. Louis 
type. Design of ribs and fusel- 
age directly printed on Balsa 
Veneer. Full size SILVER 
ACE drawing. All Materials, 
Instructions, and a Winding 


Device included. 


Will qualify under the rules of 


The Natironal Playground and 


Recreation Tournament. SIL- 
VER ACES have flown 2000 
feet. 





THE AERO MODEL CoO. 


329 Plymouth Court 
Chicago 
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over the country of “Sing and Play Clubs,” the members 
of which will sing worth-while songs together to their 
own effective ukulele accompaniment. 

While it has been necessary for a number of reasons 
for the Bureau to place a price on this particular publica- 
tion, arrangements have been made whereby recreation 
systems writing directly to the Bureau may receive a 
single copy free of charge. 


DecorATED CREPE PAPER AND How to Use It. Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, New York City 

This attractive circular with its many illustrations tells 
of the various uses to which decorated crepe paper can 
be put. Accompanying the circular is a little folder de- 
scribing one of the latest devices, crepe paper curtains. 
Another little sheet describes how to make a slipover 
costume—the type so popular for school plays, pageants 
and parades. 


OrriciAL Lacrosse GuipE—1928. National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Spalding’s Athletic Library 
No. 113R. Published by the American Sports Pub- 
lishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York City. 
Price, $.25 

This guide contains the playing rules of the United 

States Inter-Collegiate Lacrosse Association with diagram 

of field and records of teams playing. 





Magazines and 
Pamphlets Kecently 
Received 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Workers 
MAGAZINES 


Everygirl’s. February, 1928 
Dancing Around the World 
By Era Betzner 
The Welfare Magazine. February, 1928 
Education for Leisure 
3y Maristan Chapman 
The American Physical Education Review. Febr., 1928 
Rochester Has Every Child’s Track Meet 
By P. F. Schmidt 
Administration of Public Recreation 
By George Hijelte 
A Successful College Play Day 
3y Rosalind Cassidy 
National Physical Education Service of the P.R.A.A. 
The American Physical Education Review. February, 1928 
Report of the Physical Education Committee on High 
School Curriculums 
A Survey of Some Notes About Field Hockey 
3y Dorothy E. Brock 
Point Method in Scoring in Competitive Athletics in 
the Columbus Public Schools 
Soccer Technique for Women 
3y Marian Knighton 
Hiking Clubs and Trail Blazers 
The Survey. March 15, 1928 
The Chest and Social Work 
3y Joseph Lee 
The Survey. April 15, 1928 
America Gets on the Grass 
By Mabel Travis Wood 
Child Welfare Magazine. April, 1928 
Landscape Gardening—An Interest for Boys and Girls 
By Louisa Yeomans King 
Why Is A Volunteer? 
By Margaret Kimball 
The Educational Screen. April, 1928 
The Influence of Motion Pictures in Developing in 
Children the Proper Use of Leisure Time 
By Ercel C. McAteer 
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MODEL 
AIRPLANES 
THAT FLY! 





WING SPREAD 18 \ \7 7 
FUSELAGE 12” 
Powerful Motor 


Ball-Bearing Propeller 
Rubber-Tired Disc Wheels 









aivetTs 
4AWING ANGLES 


ZARUBGER TIRES 







1 BAR FOR BACK 
grace 


EemeLeMs 








SET L-100 















































Showing card layout as it comes 
from shipping box ready to place 
before pupils. 
Weight only about 2% oz. 
Note the practical design and om 
sturdy method of building. 
(AY 
(771! 
wa Jd 
THE “MOCAR” V } 
1% ‘ 
F / 
MONOPLANE a eS i 
y _ 
‘ ie ey 
b> SS 
MOCAR rplanes are especially made for manual instruction ASN — 7 
and = re t hese planes fill the immediate demand fot : ; —_—_—_+- 
i ling iterial —~—s tn 
’ minum. Simple instructions furnished Rites 
\\ eted, | vill actually fly, taking off from the } & eo 
1 It is strong ind will stand considerable abuse. Re r — “S 
t furnished at small cost. eas * ET —- — ~ “he 
Construction set designed to meet the specifications of the E 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, for use in vane 
ntests conducted by them L-50 set is so designed that boys SET L-100 
st it parts to shape and bend them to form. Blueprints This is a practical, simply designed, real model plane that fills 
templates are furnished with this set. We also furnish the the urgent need for instructive airplane construction material 
nt and aluminum dope, pliers, file and brush. Price $1.5/ at a moderate cost. Complete with rivets, nuts, bolts, wheels, 
1 tage On six or more postage prepaid. wing and fuselage covering material, etc., ready for pupils to 
, : : ; : , start work immediately. 
Different 1 s e made in a series of projects. Set No ; ‘ 
. Write for full information to cover your requirements. Send 


ready for immediate delivery. Set L-50 also 
Both sets make the same completed plane 
the amount of working. 


THE MOUNT CARMEL MFG. COMPANY 
DEPT. B, MOUNT CARMEL, CONNECTICUT 





$1.25 for sample set, postpaid in U. 5. A. ($1.10 each for six 
or more). Orders filled strictly in rotation. 





Designed and Made by School Men for School Use 
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$2.50 a year 


The articles in CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, are 
for both father and mother to read. ‘They are as inter- 
estingly written and gayly illustrated as the fiction and 
humorous bits which are also part of every issue. The 
pointers in one article alone are worth more than the price 
of a whole year’s subscription ! 


Both of these issues specially offered through our 


pages for $4.00 


The Playground, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





The Playground 
$2.00 a year 














DIAMOND 
Pitching Shoes 





Official or Junior Weights 


Drop forged from high grade tool steel and carefully heat treated. 
Will not chip or break and always have @ smooth surface which 
will not cut or scratch the hands 

Diamond Shoes conform exactly to the requirements of the 
National Horseshoe Pitchers Association 
Put up in pairs or outfits. 


The Game Is Easily Started In 
Your Town 


We will be glad to send you copies of 
the booklet, ‘“‘How to Organize and Pro- 
mote a Horseshoe Club.”” It gives full 
details as to how to lay out courts, how 
to organize clubs, suggested programs of 
activities, sample constitution and by- 
laws, ete. We will also be glad to fur- 
nish you with copies of the folders ‘‘How 
to Play Horseshoe,”’ giving the official 
rules. Ask about our horseshoe pitching 
courts made up complete ready for in- 
stallation. They will save you all the 
trouble of having boxes made especially 
to order 


Diamond Calk Horseshoe Company 
4610 Grand Avenue, Duluth, Minn. 























DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Public Management. April, 1928 
Golf and Garbage 


sy Clifton E. Hickok 


The Progressive Teacher. April, 1928 
Carrots and Characters 
By Paul R. Young 





American Physical Education Review. April, 1928 
Selected Bibliography of Physical Education and 
Hygiene 
By G. B. Affleck 
Report of the Physical Education Committee on 
High School Curriculums 
Report of the Advisory Committee on Athletics for 
High School Girls Tenikoit 
Report for November, 1927, of the Department of 
Recreation, St. Petersburg 
Everygirl’s. May, 1928 
Fun, Fast and Furious 
By Ruth Dunbar 
The Journal of the National Education Association, 
May, 1928 
Physical Education Advances 
By James Edward Rogers 
Children. June, 1928 
Making the Most of Vacations 
By Eva B. Hansl 
Does Your Community Need a Playground ? 
By Mabel Travis Wood 
The Child and His Garden 
By Grace Tabor 
Motion Pictures for Children 
Music for the Whole Family 
Books for Children 
PAMPHLETS 
National Negro Health Week 
Proceedings of the Second International Country Life 
Commission 1927 





Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


Joseru Lee, President 

Joun H. FIntey, First Vice-President 
WittiaM KeEnt, Second Vice-President 
Rosert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 
Howarp S. Braucuer, Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, 
Moline, Ill.; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 
G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, ‘Locust Valley, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, West Orange, N. -; John H. 
Finley, New York, N. Y.; Hugh Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. 
Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn.; Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, 
Wash.; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis de Lacy 
Hyde, Plainfield, N. J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Me.; 
Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert 
Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass. ; $ Edward E. 
Loomis, New York, N. ¥.; ; cCurdy, Springfield, Mass.; 
Otto T. Mallery, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Carl E. filliken, Augusta, Me.; piles Ellen Scripps, 
Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. ‘Swift Chicago, Iil.; S. Titsworth, New 
York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. W. Wadsworth. Jr. "(elon BD. Cs 
J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; John G. Winant, Concord, N. H. 
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HiILL-STANDARD Co. 


EST. 1900 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 



















Manufacturers 


Swimming Pool 






and 
Bathing Beach Sports 
Apparatus 





Catalogue Gladly Sent 
on Request 
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Better . . . Safer Playgrounds! 





HOLESOME fun—with variety — 
and with complete safety! These three 
essentials of playground equipment are 
found in EverWear Playground Apparatus. 


EverWear has been the standard for 20 
years; used in leading schools the country 
over. Sturdy and durable — making it far 
more economical. You select from 127 items 


—all of them good. 


Let us help you plan your playgrounds to 
take care of the largest number of children. 
We maintain a special planning service with- 
out obligation to you. Our experience will 
mean the utmost of use from every item 


you select. 


EverWearJunior 


APPARATUS FOR THE HOME 


Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the same 
high quality. There are 27 items in this 
line, including swings, slides, see-saws, 
merry-go-rounds, ocean waves, giant strides, 
merry-wave-strides, combination “outfits 
and kindergarten outfits. 


Send for Catalogs: 


Catalog No. 20 tells you all about the 
standard EverWear Playground Apparatus. 
Catalog No. 20-A tells of the EverWear 
Junior Playground Apparatus for the Home. 
Ask for the one you want. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, £pringfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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